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WAS THE WORLD MADE IN SIX DAYS? 


A class of girls about twelve years old in a city Sunday school 
recently requested that their pastor should take charge of the class 
for a single Sunday, that they might put to him certain questions to 
which they had been unable to obtain satisfactory answers. Among 
these questions was this: Was the world made in six days? The 
occasion of their question was three-fold. In the Bible, which in 
the Sunday school and church they were taught to look upon as a 
sacred book of truth, they read what seemed to be a clear affirmation 
that the world was made in six days. In the public schools they 
were taught that all things that they saw about them came into their 
present condition—in short, that the world came to be—through a 
process that occupied, not centuries only, but millenniums of time. 
Their parents at home either emphasized this contrariety of teaching 
to the disparagement of the church and the Sunday school, or shared 
in the children’s perplexity. The children, having confidence in-the 
pastor, appealed to him for a solution of the problem. 

We smile gently at the dilemma of these children. We ourselves 
learned so long ago that the “days” of Genesis in reality stood for 
long periods of time, or that the creation story, reflecting ancient 
cosmological conceptions, has its whole significance, not in the account 
of the process by which the world came to be, or the length of time 
occupied in the process, but in the religious and ethical teachings of 
which these ancient stories were by Israel’s prophet made the medium, 
that the perplexity of these children seems to us like a faint echo 
from a distant past. The incident may serve to remind us that the 
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old problems still survive for some of the children of our own genera- 
tion, and that teachers and pupils both need the tactful and sym- 
pathetic help of intelligent pastors. 

But the incident is even more significant for what it suggests by 
way of analogy. A generation or so ago even these questions that 
now perplex some of our children were matters of serious concern 
to educated ministers and theological teachers. When geology first 
came forward with its testimony from the rocks bearing witness to 
a world-producing process occupying almost measureless aeons, it 
seemed to not a few devout and intelligent Christians to be making 
a deadly onslaught upon the essentials of religion, denying the author- 
ity of Scripture and attacking the theistic conception of the world. 
| The blow was parried for a time by means of the view that the Genesis 
Ho author really used the term “day” to denote long periods of time, 
if and parallels were traced between the periods proved by geologic 
evidence and the aeon-days of Genesis.. But then a little later came 
the evidence that, whatever the success or failure of this effort at 
paralleling the two records—that of the book, and that of the rocks— 
the Genesis writer at any rate used the word “day” in its ordinary 
sense, denoting a period from sunrise to sunrise, or sunset to sunset; 
and a new adjustment had to be made through the recognition that 
the ancient prophet was not the author of the Genesis story, but was 
making use of it for the inculcation of great religious ideas, and that 
in the latter alone is to be found his message. Through this pro- 
cess of adjustment many of our readers have lived; most of them 
probably are inheritors of its result, and find their faith in God in 
no way impaired by reason of it, their religious life not the poorer 
but the richer because of it. 

But what about the problems that trouble us today, and those 
that we see off upon the horizon and threatening to descend upon 
us? Have we now at length solved all the problems the solution of 
: ) which is to leave Christianity not weaker but stronger, and are all 
that remain deadly foes of religion, which we must slay or be our- 
selves robbed of our religion? We are not concerned to give a cata- 
logue of the new questions. To no two persons would the list be 
the same. Every thoughtful man has his own perplexities. How 
are we to face them ? 
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In the first place, we shall certainly face the facts. Christianity 
has never prospered by denying facts. Nothing is more fundamental 
to the religion of Jesus and of Paul than the principle enunciated by 
the latter—‘‘Whatsoever is true.” There is abundant room for 
pedagogic wisdom in determining the rapidity with which newly 
known facts shall be forced upon the attention of immature or timid 
minds, as there is abundant reason to remember that facts of history 
and science are not religion, and that one’s moral status is not gauged 
by the number of such facts that he is familiar with. But there is 
a moral question involved in the attitude which we take toward facts 
when we are brought face to face with them, and Christianity can 
never afford persistently to shut its eyes to truth, or obstinately to 
deny what is before its eyes. 

But, in the second place, we shall certainly remember that there 
are other facts besides those that concern the dates of ancient books, 
the historicity of ancient records and stories, the finality of the 
ethical conceptions held and promulgated by the prophets and 
apostles through whom men of other days received the divine mes- 
sage that met their need. There are centuries of Christian history 
behind us, with their rich records of men and women who through 
faith in God have subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, gained 
victories for themselves and their generation and posterity. There 
are men and women today, multitudes of them, who, turning from 
the merely material things of life to serve a living and true God, 
have in faith entered into fellowship with him, and have found in 
such fellowship the power that makes for righteousness and peace. 
Christianity has its historic foundations; but it is not a matter of 
past history only, it is a present-day experience and power. 

But, in the third place, we may take courage from the results of 
the experience of recent years in dealing with questions such as 
those to which we have been referring. All religions tend to gather 
about that which is really vital to them accretions of unessential, if 
not also positively harmful, matter. The devout scribe, in his zeal for 
the law, built a hedge about it; the hedge intended to protect threat- 
ened utterly to choke and obscure. The Christian church, called 
upon to defend itself against attacks from without or from.threatened 
heresy within, canonized its average belief, and anathematized for 
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its own and succeeding generations him who should dare to think 
differently. The wall of defense defends for a time, but in the end 
becomes a prison, shutting out truth and error alike, and stifling 
those that it shuts in. We have fallen upon an age of rooting up 
hedges and pulling down walls. Doubtless it is sometimes done in 
an iconoclastic spirit. But against any such tendency there always 
springs up and always will arise the genuine conservative spirit, as eager 
to preserve what is true and useful as to cut away what is false and 
harmful. The outcome is sure to be a clearer disclosure of the things 
that are central, essential, vital, and a freer atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of religious life. Already we can see that this is the case. 
Each erroneous notion surrendered brings out in clearer light the 
spiritual truth that was hidden by the error. To set a book or part 
of a book in the right place instead of in the wrong one makes a 
little clearer the history of divine revelation. To transfer the 
emphasis from the physically miraculous to the spiritually powerful 
is not to lose, but, through the clearer recognition of the essentially 
spiritual character of religion, to gain. To find in the literature of 
an ethnic religion sentiments as noble, aspirations as lofty, as those 
of Old Testament psalmist or New Testament prophet, to discover 
among modern non-Christian peoples men as eager for truth and as 
earnestly seeking after righteousness as among our own sons and. 
daughters, is but to enlarge and ennoble our idea of God and of 
his universal love for men. 

We dread the unknown. We shrink from what the next step 
may bring. It is but the testimony to the imperfection of our faith. 
Not every new theory is true. Errors are abroad and will have to 
be combated. They will do harm while they live. But the eager 
search after truth, the conflict of opinion, indirectly even the pro- 
posal of strange and false hypotheses, as it has already -done in the 
past, so will in the future sift the wheat from the chaff, and give us ever 
purer grain of truth. We live not in the age of hedge-building, but 
in that of faith in truth that needs no hedge. We do well to rejoice 
in the fact, and to face the future, not with fear and trembling, but 
with courage and hope. The foundation of God standeth sure. 
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GEORGE BARKER STEVENS. 


PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ie 


George Barker Stevens was born at Spencer, N., Y., July 13, 
1854. His college course was begun at Cornell, and completed 
at Rochester, where he graduated in 1877. After a year of theologi- 
cal study in the Baptist Seminary at Rochester, he came to New 
Haven, and graduated from the Yale Divinity School in 1880. He 
was pastor of the First Congregational Church in Buffalo for two 
years, and then for three years of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Watertown, N. Y. In 1883 he gained the degree of Ph.D. from 
Syracuse University. The years 1885-86 he spent as a student in 
Germany; and earned the degree of D.D. at Jena, where he studied 
especially under Lipsius. He was then called to the chair of New 
Testament criticism and interpretation at Yale, succeeding Dr. 
Dwight, who entered on the presidency of the university, in 1886. 
This chair he held until 1895, when he was chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. Samuel Harris as Dwight professor of systematic theology. 

Dr. Stevens entered upon the work of this department with 
qualities of mind and with a training which fitted him to meet its 
difficult requirements. It was fortunate that one whose bent and 
earlier studies had been philosophical in their direction had the 
experience of nine years of study and teaching in the New Testa- 
ment chair; and the results of familiarity with the problems of New 
Testament criticism and history were evident in all his dealings 
with doctrinal subjects. His chief interest as a teacher of the New 
Testament had been in the direction of biblical theology; and his _ 
work in this department produced as its natural fruit the volumes on 
Pauline Theology, and Johannine Theology (1892, 1894), and cul- 
minated in the well-known textbook on The Theology oj the New 
Testament (“International Theological Library,” 1899). This book 
has been the most used, and will perhaps continue to be the most 
widely known, of Dr. Stevens’ writings, though his more recent 
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contribution to the same series, The Christian Doctrine of Salva- 
tion (1905), is a much fuller and more direct disclosure of his own 
qualities of mind and tendencies of thought. 

The Theology of the New Testament follows, in its general method 
and conception of its task, in the line of the textbooks of Weiss and 
Beyschlag. The effort is made, not so much to solve the under- 
lying problems of the genesis and growth of the religious conceptions 
of the New Testament, as to present a correct and orderly exposi- 
tion of these conceptions as the various books or writers present 
them; “‘to set forth, in systematic form, the doctrinal contents of 
the New Testament, according to its natural divisions.” The pres- 
ent tendency in this branch of study is to put emphasis on questions 
of origin and influence, to inquire after the sources of the Pauline 
christology, the influence of Paul upon the New Testament writers, 
the historical roots and connections of the Johannine mode of appre- 
hending the person and work of Christ, in a word, the forces and 
movements of the evolution that underlies the New Testament 
literature, of which its writers were not fully conscious, to which they 
give only indirect testimony. Dr. Stevens frankly declines this task. 
The task of the biblical theologian, he declares, is 
not to trace the development of thought within the New Testament period 
(although every aid for so doing will be of great service to him), but to expound 
in systematic form the contents of the New Testament books. The doctrinal 
content of an epistle, for example, may be correctly and adequately exhibited, 
whatever view be held respecting its author or its date. It makes no essential 
difference for our purpose whether the Epistles of James and Peter are pre-Pauline 
or post-Pauline. What they teach must be depicted in substantially the same 
way whether it be done in an carlier or a later part of our book (p. 248). 

This means that the task undertaken is not the reconstruction of 
a history, but the exposition of certain historical sources; not the 
recovery of influences and processes that lie below the surface of 
the New Testament writings, but the interpretation, in logical order, 
of the conceptions contained in the books themselves. It is evident 
enough to the student of this subject that the task which Dr. Stevens 
set himself is one that requires to be done, and one that can be done 
with a considerable degree of adequacy. and substantial agreement 
as to the matters of principal concern; and, on the other hand, that 
the task which he refused is one in which uncertainty prevails and 
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the paths of investigators widely diverge. It was characteristic of 
Dr. Stevens’ mind that he chose the region of relative light and cer- 
tainty, and not that of inevitable and discouraging obscurity. The 
task he chose, the most practicable and a highly necessary and useful 
one, he performed in a conspicuously able manner. His book, it 
may safely be claimed, is the best such exposition of New Testa- 
ment theology in English. 

Dr. Stevens’ style, here as in all his writings, is distinguished by 
clearness and directness. There is a skill in the discussion of ab- 
struse themes which rests on clearness of thought. What he had 
not thought through, and what he had not made completely his own, 
he did not try to express. This characteristic of his writing revealed 
itself in his method of study. Though a diligent reader of the litera- 
ture of his subject, he did not accumulate material in the form of 
notes. He read widely, and then, out of his own mind and in his 
own style, he wrote, rapidly and with zest, and in a form which 
he only slightly modified by subsequent revision. Thus, although 
he wrote only in the morning, and usually with the interruption of 
an hour’s lecture, he was able to produce so large an amount of 
finished work, We may not only admire this rare gift of rapid 
thinking and skilful expression, but may now be peculiarly thankful 
that a career destined to be prematurely cut off was, by the posses- 
sion and constant use of this gift, made so largely productive of 
work of substantial and lasting value. Dr. Stevens had that “fond- 
ness for recreation and leisure” which he himself remarked in Presi- 
dent Harper (Biblical World, March, 1906). But like this friend, 
the impulse to accomplishment was within him. After he had 
undertaken a task he was uneasy until it was accomplished. He 
was an example of that rare variety among writers, one whose 
promises were always fulfilled before they became due. This 
promptitude showed itself in all his ways. Order ruled on his 
study table and in the management of his affairs. This quality 
was not unrelated to his love of clear thought and lucid speech, 
of which mention has already been made. 

Dr. Stevens’ characteristics as a theologian appear quite clearly 
in his earlier and more popular book, Doctrine and Life (1895), 
and indirectly in his books on New Testament theology; but it is 
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especially by his last work, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
that we should judge him, and by this he would wish to be judged. 
It has been said’ in criticism of this work that it represents a radically 
changed standpoint as compared with the Theology oj the New 
Testament. Many of the details cited in support of this opinion 
are simply instances of the difference between a book of biblical 
interpretation and one of a constructive character. But Dr. Stevens 
would not, I think, wish to deny that he had in some measure changed 
his views during recent years. He would rather resent the charge 
that he had not changed. The changes, however, were of the 
character of a direct forward movement, not ef deviation from the 
principles and tendencies of his earlier work. With greater con- 
fidence and consistency as time passed did he set forth the inter- 
pretation of Christian faith and experience which seemed to him 
the reasonable result of our knowledge of the Bible and of the world. 
Such change as we can mark is of the sort that ought to come to 
every man whose knowledge increases and whose mind continues 
active and alert. Matthew Arnold defines theology as “a series 
of conclusions upon the history in the Bible,” and says that when 
that history is apprehended all wrong, a theology which deserves 
to be called a science of religion cannot possibly result. Dr. Stevens 
was one of those who seek to draw correct conclusions from the 
history which the Bible contains, rightly apprehended; and his 
Doctrine of Salvation is a notable performance in this direction. 
The positive treatment rests upon a solid basis of biblical and his- 
torical investigations, with which half of the book is taken up; and 
the work represents an admirable illustration of the importance 
of viewing doctrinal subjects in a correct historical perspective. 
The doctrinal theologian of the present day is not expected to 
construct a system of thought of which the proper designation shall 
be his own name. This was expected when systems of theology were 
largely the product of individual reflection upon data, chiefly bibli- 
cal, which no one called in question. The center of gravity has 
now largely shifted from the logical and speculative to the historical 
field. The data must themselves be determined, and this requires 
the common work of. many minds. Christian experience and be- 
1 By Dr. Orr, Expository Times, January, 1906. 
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liefs must readjust themselves to a radically changed conception’ 
both of the Bible and biblical history, and of the world and man. 
Restatements must be attempted in a language that has meaning 
and reality for the men of today. No one man can accomplish the 
great transition in theological thinking required by our present 
knowledge; and no one who attempts to make the transition in a 
way all his own is likely to contribute much to its accomplishment. 
Many must make for themselves the transition from the old to the 
new, and then, in ways which their own qualities and experiences 
influence, must help others to make it. Dr. Stevens’ way was not 
that of mysticism or emotion. It was not chiefly that of speculation. 
His talent and training led him to attack the problem of the natural 
and rational use of Scripture as a source of theology. He applied 
an unusual power of clear thinking to the task of discriminating in 
the Bible between form and substance, between things temporary 
and things eternal. He attempted to eliminate matters which can- 
not now be verified, and terms which cannot now be applied, and 
to concentrate upon the elements of biblical teaching which are 
of permanent validity and self-evidencing truth. The result of this 
effort was a practical return to the teachings of Jesus as containing 
the sum and substance of Christian doctrine. Dr. Stevens always 
maintained that there could be no theology if there were not an 
actual historical revelation, having a measurably definite content, 
as well as introspection and reflection upon an actual, present reli- 
gious experience.? But he inclined more and more to find that 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ. Some prefer to say that that 
is biblical which forms the unity underlying the diversity of Scrip- 
ture teachings, the uniform and harmonious testimony of the Bible 
taken as a whole. Dr. Stevens preferred to say that “‘in the deepest 
and truest sense that is biblical which accords with the fundamental 
Christian concepts of God and man.” This principle, making 
the teaching of Jesus the test of what is in the theological sense 
biblical, the measure and the substance of historical revelation, 
escapes the danger involved in the other, that differences between 
- Old Testament and New, between law and prophecy in the Old, 
between Christ and Paul in the New, and in Paul between his Jewish 
2See Doctrine and Life, pp. 6, 187 ff. 
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inheritance and his Christian possession, shall be glossed over and 
explained away. Many of the developments of doctrine from New 
Testament times to our own Dr. Stevens regarded as un-Christian 
when submitted to the test of the teaching of Jesus; un-Christian 
in their idea of God, in their substitution of legal or magical for 
ethical processes, in the dualism that lay at their foundation. He 
would take all questions “into the light of the consciousness of 
Christ himself.” This does not mean that he interpreted Paul 
unsympathetically. Paul possessed and gave great expression to 
Christ’s own gospel of salvation; but there were also other thoughts 
and theories in Paul that were Jewish or rabbinical in source and 
character. The penal theory of salvation, which Dr. Stevens re- 
jects, is to be found in Paul by the side of the ethical. We cannot 
fairly say that the penal is only the form and the ethical the only 
real content of Paul’s thought; but the penal is the Jewish, and 
the ethical the Christian. 

Behind the juridical apparatus of justification and expiation which was 
taken over from his Jewish inheritance and training, we must seek those essen- 
tial ethical truths which constitute the substance of his Christian faith and 
teaching (p. 75). 

The sufficiency of the teaching of Jesus, not indeed in the letter 
of it, for historical study forbids us to rest too heavily on this, but 
in its broad outlines and underlying principles and indwelling spirit, 
has scarcely been argued more consistently and convincingly in any 
other work on doctrinal theology. Over against the common denial 
that the simple teaching of Jesus is a gospel, Dr. Stevens declares: 

I find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself, presented with a 
clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty and matchless power nowhere 
equaled. I believe that our traditional theology lightly esteems it because it 
measures his words by its own artificial distinctions and learned superficiality. 
. . . . [ protest my belief that Jesus came to preach the gospel, and that in word 
and life and death he did preach it, and that all subsequent expositions of that 
gospel, whether apostolic or post-apostolic, are but “broken lights” of him 
(p. 293). 

For myself [he writes again], I believe that we have scarcely begun to appre- 
ciate the significance and saving power of such a personality and such a life as 
that of Jesus Christ in our world, and that no theology which was not practically 
deistic and dualistic could ever remand it to any secondary place (p. 487 f). 


Traditional theology, in his judgment, has accorded to the moral 
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influence of, Jesus only secondary importance because it is itself 
reared on a philosophical dualism. 

The result of this return to the life and words of Jesus is that 
in the Christian doctrine of salvation emphasis is put upon the 
example and influence of Jesus, his godlike life, and his will and 
power to lead men to live a life like his own. 

Jesus conceived of man as kindred to God, and of himself as the interpreter 

of God to man and of man to himself, and taught that under his influence and 
inspiration men were to rise into fellowship with God and to realize the life of 
sonship, that is, of moral likeness to God (p. 488). 
This life of sonship Christ perfectly realized, and the progressive 
realization of it by humanity in the spirit of Christ is the atone- 
ment—the reconciliation of man with God. ‘There are only two 
theories of the atonement, the penal and the ethical. Historically 
considered, the penal theory is kindred to the theology of late Jewish 
legalism, while the ethical view is deduced from Jesus’ conception 
of the divine fatherhood (p. 531). 

Closely connected with the doctrine of salvation, and even more 
a matter of dispute in our day, is the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
In the chapters on the “ Personality of the Savior” and the “Rela- 
tion of Christ to Mankind” we find clear indications of the general 
tendency of Dr. Stevens’ mind on this subject. ‘The ecclesiastical 
Christologies were wrought out when a dualistic philosophy was 
prevalent, and were based upon its assumptions” (p. 298). “If 
God and man are not different in kind, but like in kind, then why 
should not perfect humanity be the truest expression of divinity ?” 
(p. 299). Stress should be put, as it is in the New Testament, on 
the conceptions of Jesus as the unique revealer and interpreter of 
God, and hence, through revelation and interpretation, our media- 
tor and Savior. 

We are keeping closest to Jesus’ own self-testimony, when we magnify the 
moral and religious significance of his person, and define to ourselves the unique- 
ness of Christ, not in the cold and bloodless categories of metaphysics, but in 


the terms in which he seems to have conceived and expressed his own union 
with God in reciprocal knowledge and mutual fellowship (p. 298). 


In the doctrine of the person of Christ, as in the doctrine of salva- 
tion, Dr. Stevens would maintain an ethical in contrast to a dual- 
istic, metaphysical conception. But here as there he would repudiate 
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the objection that his view was “merely ethical,” not because he 
would after all add another element, but because the objection as- 
sumes that there is another, and that it is of higher worth and more 
ultimate reality. Nor did he conceive that an ethical interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine, in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
was a real departure from apostolic Christianity. True, Paul and 
the early Christians used terms—“ Logos,” ‘“‘Image of God,” “ Wis- 
dom of God,” “Son of God”—which had in part speculative con- 
ceptions behind them, and which naturally called forth speculations; 
but they used them to express the unique character and the revealing 
and saving significance of Christ, rather than a speculative theory 
of his person. And we, at the end of all our speculations, can do 
no better than adopt these very terms, and use them in the spirit 
in which they were first used to express our experience of Christ’s 
revealing and saving power (pp. 279, 301). But 

let theories of Christ’s person be what they may, he can never lose his place of 
power if it is true that he has lived on earth the ideal life of fellowship with God. 
. .. « This fact alone constitutes him Savior and Lord... . . Let men heap 
upon him all the titles which reverence and adoring love can invent. They 


can never say of him anything really greater than that he realized in our humanity 
the perfectly Godlike life—that in him we see man at one with God (p. 366). 


To many, of course, a theology like this appears quite inadequate. 
A dualistic supernaturalism is still easier to many minds, and to 
many seems the only Christian and even the only religious view 
of the world. But there are also many in our day, and their num- 
ber is growing, who welcome such an exposition of Christian theology 
as this with joy, and find in it release from a bondage, and escape 
from a region of unrealities, among which it was becoming more 
and more impossible to live. 

Dr. Stevens stood and worked with many others in this effort to 
reconstruct theology in accordance with the truth and in the spirit of 
Christ. He was the last to claim a greater originality than belonged 
especially to him. But he did in this last book a large service for 
the cause, dear to his heart, of a truly reasonable and fully Christian 
theology. The volume shows him to be a vigorous champion, but 
though his thrusts are sometimes keen they are never malicious 
and never self-assertive. However severe toward opinions, he was 
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full of friendliness and good-will toward men. Toward others’ 
work he was generous and appreciative; with regard to his own, 
always modest and unassuming. His interest and purpose re- 
mained always positive, not critical. He would help to make the 
transition which he judged to be inevitable contribute to the reality 
of Christian faith and to the vitality and efficiency of the Christian 
church. Through many classes of loyal students whose thought 
he has led out of doubt or out of dogmatism into an atmosphere 
both of faith and of freedom, as well as through his books, he will 
still work and speak. 

In the intimate circle of his associates Dr. Stevens exhibited the 
qualities of brightness of spirit, true friendliness, and practical wis- 
dom. To the various duties and frequent perplexities of our com- 
mon task he brought the aid of a never-failing humor and an un- 
common measure of common-sense. His temper was never ruffled, 
his cheerfulness never clouded. It is hard for one long and closely 
associated with him to think, even yet, that one so. full of life and 
of joy in life and work is to be no longer among us. But in the 
large accomplishment of his life we may well rejoice. At the end 
of the book which, contrary to every expectation, closed his life- 
work, he appropriated the sentences with which Sabatier ended 
his last book—words recognizing that what he offered was prelim- 
inary, not final in character, and expressing the hope for new labor- 
ers and the expectation of greater harvests in the future. That his 
own work is worthy of honor as an efficient help to progress in re- 
ligious thinking, others than those nearest to him may more fittingly 
testify. From the personal letters of two of the most conspicuous 
leaders of modern Christian thought I am permitted to quote these 
sentences: 

He was a laborious, fruitful and efficient servant in the kingdom of truth 
and love. His books are full of learning and reasonable thought. 

He was a true conservator of the Christian church, because he discriminated 
so clearly between spiritual faith and its dogmatic definitions, and showed by his 
writings so clearly that it is possible to unite the faith which sees him who is 
invisible with the scientific spirit of free inquiry. His life answered the inquiry 
sometimes put whether piety and the new theology are consistent. He demon- 


strated their consistency. In an age which has been too critical, his work has 
been always constructive. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF ANCIENT GEZER 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


In a previous number of the Biblical World (Vol. XXI, pp. 407 ff.) 
an account was given of the excavations of the “Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund” at Tell el Jezer or Jezery at their earlier stage. The work 
has now been for a time closed on account of the expiration of the three 
years’ permit—the Turkish firman—and so, although it is quite hoped 
that a new firman may be obtained in a few months to complete the 
excavation of this site, this is a convenient occasion for briefly reviewing 
the general results. What is written here is by way of supplement 
to what was written in the previous article. It will be convenient 
to summarize the results under three headings. The light thrown 
by the excavations on (1) the state of culture, (2) the religious con- 
dition, and (3) the biblical accounts of the pre-Israelite and Israelitish 
inhabitants of Gezer. 

1. The state of civilization in Gezer in ancient times.—In the pre- 
vious paper some reference has been made to the great walls built 
round the éell, Since these preliminary results were published these 
remains have been much more fully examined and some previous 
conclusions as regards their date require revision. The earliest 
“wall” is a rampart of earth, faced inside and outside with stones, 
a very primitive concern, indeed. This is founded upon the surface 
of the rock and inclosed the whole of the top of the éel/, It is cal- 
culated that this first “wall” goes back at least as far as 3000 B.C., 
possibly considerably earlier. Inside this, and inclosing the whole 
hill, is a well-built wall about fourteen feet thick, which is much 
ruined in places. At intervals of about ninety feet on its course are 
narrow towers of short projection. At a point on the south side 
was unearthed a very remarkable, massive brick gateway. The 
towers on each side of the gate were found still standing to the height 
of sixteen feet, but had evidently been much higher. The passage 
between the towers was nine feet wide and forty-two feet long and 
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was roughly paved with stones. Both the gate and the wall to which 
it belonged had been ruined at an early date for the former was 
overlaid by a city which, by the objects—scarabs, etc.—buried in 
it, belonged to the time of Amenhotep III. In other words, this 
wall and gate were ruined at least as early as 1500 B.C. The third 
wall, which must have been built very soon after the ruin of the 
second, inclosed a larger area than either of its predecessors; and as 
no other trace of wall was found it is clear this must have been the 
city’s defense from about 1500 B. C. to roo B. C., when Gezer disap- 
pears from history as a fortified post. (The later occupations were 
on the site of the present village of Abu Shusheh.) On the third wall 
-were found thirty towers, of which all but two were later insertions. 
Six of the towers had also been buttressed at a later period. Mr. 
Macalister thinks that the third wall must have been standing at the 
time of the Tell el Amarna correspondence, at the time of Joshua 
and also when Pharaoh, the father of Solomon’s Egyptian wife, came 
and took the city and presented’ it to his daughter. Indeed, he 
would ascribe the’ inserted towers to Solomon, who refortified the 
city, building apparently not only the twenty-eight inserted towers 
but also filling in a gap 150 feet long made in the wall at the time 
of the city’s capture. The buttresses against six of the more impor- 
tant towers he ascribes to the Syrian general Bacchides who Rastily 
but unsuccessfully fortified the city against? Simon Maccabaeus. 
These. then are historic walls and as we reconstruct them in 


imagination from their remains today, it appears no wonder that ~ 


the Israelites, fresh from their desert wanderings, found it no easy 
task to capture cities so encircled. The demonstration of. the great 
antiquity of the second wall is even more remarkable. Here we 
finda wall of fine masonry, far finer than that of later ages, going 
back quite a thousand years before the exodus. The great brick 
gateway is particularly noticeable because stone and not brick is 
. the natural building material in this locality. It probably points 
to foreign influence, indeed, to a strong Egyptian influence in Pales- 
tine long before the capture of the city by Tahutmes III, the earliest 
historic event in connection with which Gezer is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. Evidences in favor of this are accumulating. 
tT Kings 9:16. 21 Mace. 9:53. 
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Within the walls remains of some seven or eight cities of various 
periods have been found superimposed one on the other. The 
earliest inhabitants lived in caves and made all their weapons and 


A JEWISH FLASK—GEZER 


instruments of flint. In the middle period bronze is the only metal 
known while at a time roughly synchronous with the coming of 
Israel iron appears and gradually replaces bronze. 

Until the period of the Maccabees, at the uppermost layer or 
nearly so, there are few striking buildings, except the great Ba‘al 
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temple. The houses are small and the streets crooked and narrow. 
The even course of the streets changes from age to age; there is no 
main thoroughfare through the city. The city’s palmy days appear 
to have been shortly before the time of Joshua and during the time 
of the Judges. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law appears to have 
thoroughly emptied the city. 

Among the remains in some of the earlier strata have been found 
great numbers of scarabs belonging to the little-known Hyksos 
period, two of the finest being those of Khyan (about 3100 B. C.) 
and Usertesen I (about 2750 B. C.). 

2. The religious beliefs of the early inhabitants of Gezer may be 
inferred from many “finds.” Indeed, it is especially for contribu- 
tions on this subject, scanty though they are and hard sometimes to 
interpret, that the excavations*should earn the gratitude of all inter- 
ested in comparative religion. The Ba‘al temple or “high place” has 
been previously described, so it will here call for but passing attention. 
Eight monoliths were found in situ, varying in height from ten feet 
nine inches to five feet five inches, arranged in a line running roughly 
north and south. In the middle of the series is a great square stone, 
six feet long by five broad, carefully hollowed out in the center, which 
may either be an altar or, as is thought by Mr. Macalister, the socket 
for the Asherah or “grove” which is usually supposed to have been 
a wooden pole. The whole area round the masseboth was paved 
with stones and under the pavement were discovered jars contain- 
ing the remains of new-born infants, probably sacrificed firstborn. 
Under another part of the temple is a cave specially adapted for the 
giving of oracles, being furnished with a secret passage leading into 
another cave approached by a separate entrance, for the oracle giver. 
To the east of the temple area a circular pit was excavated at the 
bottom of which was found a small bronze image of a cobra. The 
inclosure was probably made for sacred serpents which we know 
were kept in connection with such temples in Egypt and Babylonia. 
When we recall that the children of Israel had made the “brazen 
serpent” of Moses an object of worship so that Hezekiah had to 
destroy it, this “find” is of peculiar interest. 

The “high place” was evidently in its full glory shortly before 
the arrival of the Israelites, but worship was continued there at least 
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as late as the times of the judges. In the pre-Israelite times there 
is little doubt but that the masseboth were looked upon as phallic 
images and thus emblems of fertility; at this time at any rate, though 
probably not in more primitive times, the worship here was asso- 


REMAINS OF AMORITE TEMPLE—GEZER 


ciated with all that was objectionable in such worship in Phoenicia 
and other places. 

A “high place” belonging to the most primitive inhabitants— 
who according to Mr. Macalister were a non-Semitic race—was 
uncovered when the original rock was laid bare on another part 
of the tell, 120 feet south of the Ba‘al temple. This consisted of a 
rock surface ninety by eighty feet, covered with those curious em- 
blems known as “cup-marks,”’ which are so often found on the 
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rock surface of ancient sites in Palestine. These “cup-marks” are 
circular depressions cut out of the rock and in this place varied in 
size from eight feet in diameter and nine inches deep down to marks 
only a few inches across. No less than eighty-three were counted 
in this one place. In connection with this area were three caves, 
one of which was provided with a kind of “chute” down which 
offerings, sacrificial blood, etc., could be poured, from the sacred 
_ area above. In this cave were found a considerable number of 
pigs’ bones; that the pig was a sacred animal, offered in sacrifice, 
in early times has long been known. What the cup-marks may 
have represented can be but a subject of speculation, possibly the 
sun or the sun and stars. It may be they were but receptacles used 
in a sacrificial ritual. : 

From these remains we are able to trace a progressive develop- 
ment of religious ritual extending over a period of at least two thou- 
sand years, including the ages most important to students of the Old 
Testament. At the earliest time we find the disk-like cup-marks 
and the clear evidences of animal sacrifice, but of detail we know 
nothing. This gives place to the sacred standing stone—the beth-el or 
dwelling-place of the Ba‘al or local divinity. The original single stone, 
supposed in the case of the great “high place” to have been the 
shortest of all, the top of which was found worn smooth by the . 
frequent kisses or anointings of the devout, at a later time is sur- 
rounded by others of more imposing dimensions, until the temple 
consisted of seven great masseboth. These were, probably gradually, 
interpreted to be phallic images, and the ritual became more and more 
associated with worship of the reproductive powers. This is shown 
by the enormous number of small phallic images found scattered in 
the débris around the masseboth and in the numerous earthenware 
plaques representing, with rude exaggeration’ of the sexual organs, 
Astarte, the goddess of fertility. The Asherah probably in some way 
also represented this goddess and may, too, have roughly borne some 
emblems similar to the plaques. When this idea had reached its full 
development the eighth stone must have been erected, for this, un- 
like the previous seven which were roughly hewn, is clearly shaped 
by hand to be a simulacrum priapi, The temple was at its height 
of renown about 1600 B.C., but afterwards evidently declined in 
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sanctity, as soon after houses were allowed to invade the previously 
inviolable sacred precincts. At this time the Israelites must have 
been dwelling in Gezer along with the Canaanites, and though very 
probably the worship of Yahweh was carried on in connection with 
the place it was of a higher order than in previous centuries. Grad- 
ually the high place fell into decay and the site was built over until 
at the time of the Maccabees only one stone could have stood con- 
spicuously above the ground and this was thrown down, as it was 
found in the excavations, probably as part of the “ purification” of 
the city. The thorough examinations of the many interments, 
from prehistoric times down to the early Christian centuries, on 
and around the #ell, has thrown a flood of light on the burial customs 
of the inhabitants and thus indirectly on their religious beliefs. 

In the earliest period, that of the pre-Semitic race, cremation 
was practiced, at any rate in the case of the more important people, 
and, contradictory as it seems, even then it was customary to pro- 
vide the spirits of the departed with food. Among the ashes in the 
great crematorium cave were found groups of food vessels, some 
charred with fire. In the succeeding age, that of the earliest Semitic 
inhabitants, this custom of providing the deceased with food and 
drink is highly developed and large pots are deposited, carefully 
fixed up in position in corners of the tombs and provided with 
small pottery saucers for dipping out the contents in the same 
way as the modern fellah takes his drink out of the similar water 
pots on the same site today. With these drink offerings are food 
vessels some of which are found containing the mutton bones of 
the original food and carefully protected from dust by an inverted 
saucer covering them. In one instance a bronze spear head was 
found in the dish to assist the deceased in cutting up the food! 

As the interment customs are traced from age to age the food 
offering becomes more and more a mere form until at last in early 
Christian times? broken pottery or glass takes the place of the per- 
fect, and doubtless valuable, vessels of earlier ages. But while the 
food and drink offerings become increasingly a mere formal ritual, 


3 Although the #e// site contains no Christian remains, the tombs of early Chris- 
tian times in the vicinity are many; the site of the city of this period is off the tell 
proper, under the modern village. 
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the custom gradually appears of providing lamps in the tombs. In 
primitive times they are few, but in early Christian times, in the 
period when food offerings quite disappear, great quantities of 
lamps, running into hundreds, are found and some of them are in- 
scribed with such inscriptions as “The Lord is my light.” It would 


AN AMORITE WATER-JAR—GEZER 


seem then that from the early semi-materialistic belief that the spirit 
required food and drink—and weapons too, for they have been 
found in great numbers—gradually developed the thought that light 
was more needed in the dark underworld and this in early Chris- 
tian ages led to the lamp symbolizing, in the darkness of the tomb, 
Him who is the “Light of the World.” It is interesting, too, to 
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notice how these customs survive in the Orient today when lamps and 
candles are kept burning around the corpse among both Christians 
and Jews and are burnt for many days after the burial in the death 
chambers. Moslems too burn lamps in tombs on many occasions. 

It is a discovery of considerable importance to find how extreme- 
ly common was the custom of foundation sacrifices. The late 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss has shown how today sacrifices are 
made in Palestine when the foundations of public buildings are laid. 
Sheep are sacrificed and the blood is allowed to flow to the bottom 
of the site of the foundation stones. When this custom is traced 
back through the ages, as can be done at Gezer, to 2000 B.C., or 
earlier, the primitive rite is seen to be the sacrifice of new-born in- 
fants, possibly the first-born, the corpses of which were deposited 
in jars together with food offerings under the corners of the houses. 
At a later period, which from various data may be inferred to be 
about that of the coming of Israel, an extraordinary ritual occurs. 
A lamp, carefully protected by pottery dishes arranged around it, is 
buried under the foundations instead of the dead child. In some 
way not clear-today the lamp is made to represent, and be a sub- 
stitute for, the victim. Perhaps in it or with it was deposited blood. 
We know, however, from the Old Testament records that the sac- 
rifice of actual human victims, though looked. upon with an increas- 
ing dislike, occurred even in the times of the kings, for we read that 
Hiel, the Bethelite, in the days of Ahab, laid the foundation of 
Jericho “at the cost of the life of Abiram his first-born and set up 
the gates thereof at the cost of the life of Segub his youngest” (I 
Kings 16:34). That the custom of human sacrifice was at that 
time abhorred is also seen in the narrative of the king of Moab 
(II Kings 3:27), who, when closely besieged, “took his eldest son 

. and offered him for a burnt offering on the wall. And there 
was great indignation against Israel; and they departed from him 
and returned to their own land.” 

3. It was the hope of those who promoted the excavation of a site 
so prominent as Gezer, celebrated in both the Old Testament and 
Egyptian history, that some definite corroboration of history might 
be found in the archaeological remains. This hope has not been 
disappointed and when the site is fully excavated it will certainly be 
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abundantly fulfilled. Up to the present there have been several 
important confirmations. In what has been written about the walls 
and the “high place” some of these have been touched upon. One 
of the most definite is the sudden increase in the population of the 
city, as is shown by the encroachment on the sacred precincts of the 
“high place” as well as elsewhere at a period when, from other 
indications, e. g., the dates as shown by scarabs, etc., we might 
expect to find indications of the arrival of the children of Israel. 
Then at a later period we find there is a stratum in which the build- 
ings by no means cover the area inclosed within the walls, in other 
words, when the population is much diminished. The date of this 
stratum from the pottery and other remains indicates the period 
of Solomon or thereabouts, and the reference is that the reduction 
of the population is due to Pharaoh’s capture of the city and mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants. 

A still more definite historical clew is the finding of a Greek in- 
scription scrawled on the wall of a large building which had pre- 
viously been inferred to be the palace which history records that 
Simon Maccabaeus erected here. The rude graffito ran thus: 


mdumpa(s) caterdyn(?) m(dp?) Bacideov, 


which seems to mean “ Pampras, may he bring down (fire) on the 
palace of Simon.” The last words are certain. If all our archaeo- 
logical speculations could receive so clear a substantiation, what 
encouragement the work of exploration would receive! 

Mr. Macalister has also been able to make some most important 
observations on the names of the “royal” and other potters, whose 
stamps have been found on Jewish pottery here and elsewhere. 
A considerable number of the names found on the jar handles are 
clearly those of the very potters who, we read, “dwelt with the king 
for his work” (I Chron. 4:18). 

When we turn to Egyptian history the most astounding revela- 
tion from these excavations is the extremely early period at which 
intimate relations existed between Canaan and Egypt. At no 
period, apparently, was connection between the two lands so close 
as during the days of the Hyksos or Shepherd kings who may, ac- 
cording to some authorities, have been actually themselves Canaan- 
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ites. But all through* we find traces of Egyptian influence, and 
certainly the inferences from the archaeological finds are all against 
the theory that the Pharaoh of Solomon’s time was any other than 
an Egyptian monarch. Gezer has produced nothing to support 
a theory of a north Arabian Muzri. 

Most interesting historical “finds” are the two much broken 
cuneiform tablets. Although both referring only to land contracts 
(one including with the land a slave and his family), they are of ex- 
treme interest on account of their dates. They are much later than 
the famous Tell el Amarna tablets, to which in point of time the 
Tell el Hesy tablet belonged, nor do they belong to the series found 
by Prof. Sellin at Tell Ta’anak, which, even if not contemporaneous 
with the before mentioned, are at least not far removed from 1400 
B.C. These two tablets can, by the occurrence of the names of 
eponyms, be exactly dated to 651 and 649 B. C., respectively. They 
belong therefore to the time of the great king Assur-bani-pél and 
show that he was not only a conqueror of Palestine but had organ- 
ized government in the land so that legal civil business was here 
carried on in the language of Assyria. 

Even so slight a sketch as this will show that the work already 
accomplished has been rich in results of first-class importance to 
Bible students and, as a large section of the /ell yet awaits excava- 
tion, there may lie hidden even greater things. Even as the work 
was being closed a great system of early Egyptian tombs, as well 
as two graves containing handsome bronze ornaments not improb- 
ably Philistine, were brought to light, and intelligent students in 
all lands will join in the hope that what the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has, through Mr. Macalister, been able to begin they may 
resume with redoubled zeal and resources when during the present 
year the new firman is granted. 

Those wishing to help the fund or to follow the subsequent re- 
sults of the excavations of Gezer by taking the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund are referred to Professor T. F. 
Wright, Ph.D., 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., who is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Fund in the United States. 


4 The earliest dated scarab belongs to Khyan (about 3100 B. C.); the latest Egyp- 
tian inscription from the ée// bears the name Naifnaurud, the first king of the Twenty- 


ninth Dynasty (399-93 B. C.). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION UPON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


CECIL CLARE NORTH 
Chicago 


In a previous article the author of this paper has discussed the 
characteristics of the religious life of the college students as illustrated 
in the case of certain universities of the western part of the United 
States. It is the purpose of the present paper to inquire what agen- 
cies are at work, and what is being accomplished toward a solution 
of the problems thus presented. 

We naturally ask first of the scope and influence of the work 
done by the college faculty for religious instruction and cultivation. 
In all of the colleges investigated, except four, regular daily chapel 
services are held. Attendance is voluntary in all the state institu- 
tions and the one independent college, but required in the church 
colleges. In the last two classes the services are almost if not wholly 
religious, while in all the state institutions save oné a part of the 
service is of a secular nature. It appears that the chief reason for 
the introduction of short talks on general topics and other secular 
features in most of the state universities arises from a desire to 
attract a larger attendance and make the meeting an occasion of 
emphasizing the community spirit in the college. 

In but two of all the colleges is there an official Sunday service, 
at both of which attendance is voluntary. One other, however, 
required attendance at some church once on Sunday. In one of 
those having an official service the exercises are conducted by a 
university chaplain, in the other by a university preacher, usually 
brought in from out of town and who is usually engaged for a num- 
ber of Sundays in succession. With these minor exceptions there are 
no facilities for public worship on Sunday provided by the colleges. 
Attendance by the students at city churches is a matter extremely 
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difficult to investigate with any degree of accuracy, but the impres- 
sion seems to prevail that it is somewhat irregular and not large.* 

Three of the institutions have college chaplains who have charge 
of the daily chapel exercises, but who are regular members of the 
faculty, offering courses of instruction. It is significant, however, 
that the idea of the old college pastorate has passed completely out 
of existence. It is also significant to note in this connection that the 
number of instructors in the faculty who have been clergymen is 
exceedingly small. In three cases the number runs as high as six, 
which is the highest point reached. In nine cases it is below three. 
There appears no difference between the state schools and the church 
schools in this regard. In the ten leading denominational schools of 
this section the number in no case was above six and in the majority 
of these is below four. 

In thirteen of the colleges under consideration courses of instruc- 
tion are offered on biblical interpretation and history. In but two 
of these is any of the work required. The enrolment in the elective 
courses varies widely, the largest number of cases showing from 
twenty to forty during the year, but in three cases approximating 
one hundred, In but three cases are there regular chairs of biblical 
instruction, and in none any instruction on subjects that used to 
appear under such titles as ‘‘Christian Evidences.” 

The most significant mark, however, which differentiates the 
college education today from that of our fathers is the fact that the 
members of the faculty, as faculty men, do not recognize any 
responsibility for the development of the religious life of the students. 
There are two partial exceptions to this in the replies from the presi- 
dents of the colleges under consideration. In one of these institutions 
an evangelistic meeting of two weeks is held yearly under the direc- 
tion of the college authorities, sometimes being led by the president 
and members of the faculty. In the other, members of the faculty 
lead regular weekly class prayer meetings. With these exceptions the 
replies of the presidents on this point were all to the effect that, 
beyond the chapel exercises, the curriculum courses on biblical 
subjects (not offered in all), and the recognition of moral and 
Christian principles, the development of the religious life of students 
t See Scott, Biblical World, July, 1905. 
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"is left to the voluntary organizations of the students. In four cases, 
two of which are state institutions, the college takes official recogni- 
tion of the student Christian associations. In these two state 
institutions the college pays a part of the salary of the general 
secretary of the association. 

This emphasis upon the voluntary rather than the compulsory 
participation in religious exercises and the shifting of the respon- 
sibility for religious development from the college authorities to 
the student organizations, while being the significant mark of the 
present religious life of American colleges, does not indicate either 
that the moral or religious tone of college life has lowered or that 
the members of the college faculties have lost interest in this side 
of education. Rather is it a change of method based on a deeper 
insight into the needs and nature of the situation. In all of these 
institutions members of the faculty take an active part as individuals 
in promoting the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
answers on this point showing that in some institutions as high as 
60 per cent., and in most as many 30 per cent., voluntarily perform 
such service. 

We must therefore look to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the regular organized work for promoting the religious life of 
the men in the colleges. There are several denominational clubs in 
existence, but their number is so small and their membership and 
scope of activities so limited that they have little influence in the 
colleges. In eighteen colleges reporting there are four Catholic 
clubs with an average membership of eighty, three Episcopal clubs 
with an average membership of twenty-five, one each of Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist clubs with very small memberships. 


The Association exists in all the colleges as a social religious” 


organization. In eight cases it occupies houses and in the others has 
rooms for headquarters. It provides reading-rooms, in a few cases 
dormitories for the Association leaders, game rooms, telephone and 
information office for the whole student body. In most cases it 
conducts an employment bureau for all the men of the college. The 
social features of the Association comprise receptions, house parties, 
weekly and monthly informal gatherings in a number of cases, and 
dinners. These events are generally open to all the men in the 
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college. The yearly budget of expenses varies from nine hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars exclusive of the house expenses 
where one exists, the greatest number expending about two thousand 
dollars yearly. Seventeen employ general secretaries who devote 
all or a considerable part of their time to the direction of the work. 

When we come to examine the classes of men influenced by the 
work of the Association we find that in the majority of cases the 
leaders are upper classmen. This is but following the general ten- 
dency of all student enterprises. The largest number of men, how- 
ever, who take any active part in the work of the Association in most 
of the colleges is found among the lower classmen. This would 
indicate that the Association to some extent loses its hold on the 
student as he passes into the upper classes. The reason offered is 
that the student becomes interested in so many enterprises that he 
has no longer much time for the work of the Association. This need 
not be a great misfortune if the work for him in the early part of 
his course has been well done. There will of course always be need 
for a number of upper classmen to remain closely identified with 
the Association work to provide efficient leadership, but for the great 
part of the students the opportune time for the Association is the 
freshman and sophomore years, especially the former. All Associa- 
tion secretaries are agreed that if the Association does not influence 
the student during this part of his college life it will never do so. 
But if it has helped to inaugurate him into the complexity of the 
new life, has helped him in the choice of friends, has fixed habits 
of Bible study, and has enlisted him in the interests of a high moral 
standard in the social life of the college and of manliness in all student 
enterprises, the Association can count the larger part of its work 
for him done. 

The percentage of men in the colleges who are members of the 
Association varies from 11, the lowest point reached in any of 
them, to 95. Neither of these percentages, however, is represent- 
ative. There are four cases having between 11 and 20 per cent., 
six cases between 20 and 30, three between 30 and 4o, and three 
above 40. In the same groups the number of men belonging to 
social fraternities are. respectively 11 to 25, 12 to 30, 14 to 22, 
33 to 40. Thus we find that in those colleges having a high per- 
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centage of membership in fraternities there is a correspondingly 
high percentage of membership in the Association, showing that 
the membership in both may depend to some extent on similar 
causes, such as size, age, and traditions of the college. A more 
important conclusion, however, is that in every group the percentage 
of membership in the Association exceeds that of the fraternities. In 
but four of the colleges does the Associatién membership fall below 
that of the fraternities, while in all the others it rises above, in most 
cases by 10 per cent. or more. 

In several of the institutions there are various other organiza- 
tions predominatingly social, but their membership is, with two or 
three exceptions, small. With few exceptions, therefore, the fra- 
ternities comprise all the distinctively social organizations of any 
strength in the colleges. When we remember this, together with the 
fact that the fraternities almost invariably have the advantages of 
superior clubhouses, the above figures are especially significant in 
showing that the religious interest has been successful in maintain- 
ing itself beside the purely social. 

That the class of students who make up the membership of the 
Association is a representative one is seen in the fact that in thirteen 
colleges reporting on this point an average of 38 per cent. of the 
honor men, debaters, and athletes of the college were interested in 
the work of the Association or other religious work of the college. 
In six cases the per cent. ran much higher than the average. 

When we turn to the religious work of the Association we find a 
remarkable uniformity in both the character and methods employed 
in all the colleges. Three classes of religious meetings are held 
weekly, a public addressed meeting, a devotional or prayer meeting, 
and Bible- and mission-study classes. There are very few deviations 
from this program in any of the colleges. Of the three sorts of 
meetings, that which has been the most successful is Bible-study 
groups, the enrolment reaching in some cases as high as two 
hundred and in all above one hundred. The need of this is empha- 
sized by the fact that in but three of the colleges are there chairs of 
biblical instruction, although the personal character of this sort of 


2 More recent data indicate a material increase in the number of those engaged 
in Bible study. 
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work makes it of prime importance even where the curriculum does 
provide interpretative and historical courses. Undoubtedly the great- 
est success is attained where the social classification within the college 
is made the basis of division into groups for Bible study. Greater 
stability and interest is secured where men of the same social interest 
are brought together. Thus-in one institution ten such groups were 
established during a recerft year in as many different fraternity houses. 
It-is also of the greatest importance to the permanent value of this 
work that a normal class for the leaders of the group be maintained, 
generally led by some member of the faculty. It is impossible that 
in the present attitude toward biblical criticism the student should 
not encounter many problems concerning the Bible, upon whose 
solution depends very largely his entire religious life. In fact the 
authority and value of the Bible is the occasion of a very large part 
of men’s doubts at this period of life. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that when these questions arise in the class that they be 
honestly recognized and that the element of worth in the records be 
separated from the authorship and date. For guidance in this 
important work the leaders should have the direction of some 
instructor, preferably a member of the faculty. Replies to the 
question whether such problems were recognized in the classes show 
that in over half of the Associations they are not and with two 
exceptions among the others only incidentally. It is hardly probable 
that such problems do not suggest themselves to the students, and 
not to recognize them is leaving open the possibility of having the 
whole practical value of the work upset by the questioning that 
must ultimately rise in the mind of the student. 

For the public addressed meeting the figures do not show as © 
good results as are obtained in the Bible-study groups. In colleges 
reporting, five had an average attendance during the past year of over 
one hundred, in no case reaching a point above two hundred (except 
in one college where a different type of meeting was held, securing 
an average of three hundred for a part of the year). In six the 
attendance averaged from seventy-five to.one hundred, and in five 
below seventy-five. This gives an attendance of undergraduate 
men in the colleges in the three groups respectively of 16 per cent., 
3 See Starbuck, p. 238. 
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8 per cent., 5 per cent. In but two of these colleges does the insti- 
tution provide a weekly religious servicc, and since most of the 
colleges are state institutions such a meeting is impossible. It 
appears, therefore, that, if the men of the colleges are to be provided 
with any public religious service it must be done by the Association. 
That it has not provided a meeting which would attract any consid- 
erable part of the students is evident from the above figures. More- 
over, it appears that in nearly all the colleges those that do attend 
are those who attend also the city churches, and hence are not in 
such need of a service at the college. 

The limited amount of money available for this purpose is doubt- 
less partly accountable for the results. In only four cases was the 
amount spent yearly for this purpose one hundred dollars or more, 
the highest being two hundred and fifty dollars. In the others it 
varies from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. The purposes for 
which this is spent are for the most part printing to advertise the 
meetings and traveling expenses of speakers brought in from out 
of town. The experience of some of the larger Associations indi- 
cates that larger expenditures for music and for bringing in strong 
speakers, sometimes from considerable distances, does secure a 
more representative attendance and more far-reaching results in 
the religious life of the college. It goes without saying that no 
results worth achieving are to be looked for unless these meetings 
be characterized above all by sanity, sincerity, and downright hon- 
esty. Cant and unreality, as little as they can be tolerated anywhere, 
are least of all in place among college men. 

The type of religious development which most of all needs to be 
further extended in the group of colleges under consideration is def- 
inite activity in specific religious work. The engaging in some 
activity that will help others, the centering of one’s interest in some- 
body or something outside one’s self, is recognized as the first essen- 
tial of any real religious life for any class of people. And especially 
does the student with all his temptation to a selfish life and with 
the strong tendency at this age to excessive self-analysis, need the 
healthful influence of some unselfish and objective work. Fortu- 
nately one needs no very elaborate creed to do most of the things 
that need to be done in this direction and in the very doing of them 
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the student will find a solution of many of his difficulties. Nearly 
all Association secretaries agree that the work of the Association 
must be measured very largely by the number of men actually 
enlisted in some activity. In fact some question the ultimate value 
of enlisting a man for membership in the Association unless he can 
be set to some definite task. The number, however, that can be 
employed within the college is limited. The number that actually 
can be worked on committees in most cases does not exceed one 
hundred. The Bible-study groups and mission-study will always 
fall short of enlisting all, and even for those that do this work it is 
a taking-in rather than a giving-out. Moreover, there will always 
be a number of men who cannot be appealed to by any of these 
forms of activity, but who both have the ability for and need 
the help to be derived from doing some definite unselfish work. 
The returns from fifteen colleges show that the percentage of the 
membership of the Associations, which is merely nominal in eleven 
Associations, is thirty or more. Moreover, the number of students 
engaged in any philanthropic work outside the college in none of 
the eighteen colleges reporting exceeded forty-two, and in the major- 
ity of cases was not above fifteen. All of this must show that the 
Associations are missing opportunities in not developing more philan- 
thropic work outside the college. There are a number of different 
kinds of service available, such as teaching Sunday-school classes 
in the city churches, conducting missions, and especially social- 
settlement work. Nearly all the colleges are situated in large cities 
and have abundant opportunities and needs at their very door. 
That students can be led to do this is shown in the experience of 
many of the eastern colleges. Harvard, for example, provides men 
for nearly twenty different philanthropic enterprises, furnishing 
nearly the entire equipment for a reading-room for eight hundred 
fishermen, forty men for an alliance for boys’ clubs, manual train- 
ing, gymnastics, and Sunday-school classes, and one hundred and 
eight men in a social work for children at Harvard House. At the 
beginning of a recent year one hundred and eighty-one men from 
the freshman class alone were enlisted in this work. 

We turn now to the influence of the Association upon the social 

4See Association Year-Book, 1902-3. 
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life of the colleges. This is a mooted point. One of the specific 
issues of the more general problem is the relation of the Association 
to the fraternities. This appears when we compare the percentage 
of fraternity men in the Association with the percentage in the 
college. In four of the sixteen colleges reporting on this point the 
percentage of the fraternity men in the Associations was as great 
or greater than that in the college. In the remaining twelve the 
percentage in the Association fell below that in the college, the dif- 
ference varying from 6 per cent. to 28 per cent.; and in the four in 
which the percentage was equal or above, it is reported as in the 
others that the fraternity men are, as a whole, more indifferent to 
the work of the Association than non-fraternity men, and that on 
the whole the influence of the fraternities upon the religious life of 
the college is somewhat deadening. Thus in all the colleges there 


is more or less of a conflict between membership in a fraternity and » 


membership in the Association. The reasons assigned in nearly 
every case are that the social life of the fraternity makes so many 
demands upon the time and energy of the student that he has little 
or no time for the Association work. A few give as additional rea- 
sons that the Association work is not made sufficiently attractive 
from the social point of view, and still others that the class of men 
attracted to the social life of the fraternities is one that is difficult to 
influence with religious work. Undoubtedly all these reasons enter 
in. It will be seen that they are, in the main, the same reasons as 
are assigned for the failure of the churches to influence certain classes 
of people. The solutions offered for the difficulty also bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other. In general it seems to be agreed that 
the most effective policy is not to denounce the fraternities as 
inherently bad or in encouraging in any way any marks of antagon- 
ism between them and the Association; but rather to recognize them 
as a part of the college life of today, to recognize the possibilities 
for good in them and to use every means that can be used for utilizing 
these possibilities in developing the lives of their members. In 
addition to making the social work of the Association more attrac- 
tive by better facilities, such as clubhouses and rooms, and by more 
dignified social functions, two means have been used by those who 
have dealt with the problem most effectually, The first of these is 
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in seeking out in their freshmen year those men who give promise 
of leadership in student enterprises and identifying them with the 
Association work so completely that when they enter the fraterni- 
ties, as most of such men will, they will carry their interest in reli- 
gious work with them. The second is by enlisting Bible-study 
groups in the fraternity houses, making such work a part of the 
fraternity life. 

Closely connected with the so-called “fraternity problem” is 
the attitude of the Association leaders toward the prevailing types 
of social activity in the college. In all the colleges save one dancing 
is indicated as the prevailing type of social amusement. In addition, 
receptions and card parties are prevalent in many. In every case, 
save two, where dancing was given as the prevailing type, the atti- 
tude of the Association leaders is given as opposed. Apart from 
the question of principle it can be readily seen that this attitude 
is largely responsible for whatever gap exists between the religious 
and social life of the colleges. So far as the attitude is a ques- 
tion of personal conviction, it certainly cannot be sacrificed, what- 
ever results might be secured by such a change; but in so far as it is 
based upon any unwise prejudice or on a mere traditional concep- 
tion of morality, it ought not to stand in the way of bringing more 
men into touch with the religious life of the college and also raising 
the social activities themselves to a higher moral plane. Two 
general secretaries of considerable experience express the opinion 
that in the interest of the Association work and of the moral stan- 
dards of the social life of the colleges the leaders of the Association 
ought to take an active part in these amusements. 

Another mooted question in Association polity is the basis of 
membership. That the power of holding office and of voting should 
have been confined to the members of so-called evangelical churches 
in the early days of the Association when there was a bitter struggle 
going on between “evangelical” and “non-evangelical” churches is 
easy to understand. And that the provision has helped in maintain- 
ing the evangelical character of the work of the Association may be 
granted. But that the distinction should be maintained when most 
of the reasons for its existence have passed away, especially in the 
college field, is questioned by many. The problem manifestly is, 
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to maintain the present character of the work, whose value scarcely 
anyone questions, and at the same time to enlist the heartiest co- 
operation of all Christian men in the college, without regard to their 
church connection. That there is a tendency to disregard the dis- 
tinction between active and associate members in the practical work 
of the Association is evident in many of the larger Associations. In 
six of these it is indicated that the tendency is to put men into places 
of leadership on the basis of ability and character regardless of their 
church membership, Personal interviews with a number of leading 
Association secretaries revealed the opinion that there is a desire 
on the part of many for a restatement of the basis of membership 
which will accord more with the standards actually found to be 
most expedient in the practical work of the college Associations. 
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ARE COURSES IN THE BIBLE SUITED TO THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF A PREPARATORY SCHOOL? 


PROFESSOR ISAAC B. BURGESS 
Morgan Park Academy 


The question to be discussed is not whether.a knowledge of the 
Bible is desirable in the pupils of a preparatory school. Few of 
the readers of this journal would deny that it is. It is a very dif- 
ferent question whether through its curriculum a school prepara- 
tory to college should impart this knowledge. There are other 
agencies capable of imparting a knowledge of the Bible, with which 
the adolescent is brought in contact, notably the home, the church, 
and voluntary movemefits like the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation acting in harmony with both the church and the school. 
The school curriculum is already full. Why may not training in 
the Bible be left to these other agencies ? 

As for the home, in:many cases there is little sympathy on the 
part of the parents with the Bible and evenswhen there is sympathy 
and a desire to impart, either adequate knowledge or pedagogic 
skill are lacking. Even where there is sympathy and knowledge 
and skill there is as a rule in the hurry of bread-winning and social 
life too little time for full and systematic Bible study. We must 
remember that study to be good must be graded, so that each child 
in an ordinary home would have to have a course of study of his own. 
To furnish the atmosphere in which Bible study may thrive, to 
strengthen the motives which animate it, and to supplement the 
major agency in it, must always be the well-nigh indispensable part 
of the home. As a rule it cannot do more than this. 

The church through its central educational agency, the Sunday 
school, is becoming increasingly efficient in teaching the Bible, 
but at present the average Sunday school is not provided with 
teachers well prepared to teach the Bible on the historical and 
literary sides. It is doubtless owing to this fact in a considerable 
degree that the Sunday school loses many, even from families with 
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church affiliations, between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, that 
is, at just the time when our boys and girls are under the influence 
of preparatory schools. Indeed, it may be owing in part to the 
influence of the high and preparatory schools, with their emphasis 
on the historical and literary, that the adolescent loses interest in the 
Sunday studies which are of a more religious and emotional type. 
But a more serious limitation of the work of the Sunday school will 
be found in the case of young people from families not affiliated 
with Christian churches, In such cases, as is shown in a later part 
of this article, the influence of the Sunday school is brief and ineffec- 
tive. 

The same difficulty arises in the case of classes organized by the Y. 
M.C. A. of the school or by individual Christian teachers, and pursu- 
ing studies outside of the school curriculum. Such classes appeal 
but little to those pupils reared outside of Christian influences, the 
very ones for whom the school should supply the deficiency of the 
home. Moreover, such classes are often too sporadic, voluntary, and 
dependent on chance to have dignity and efficiency. Each year’s 
effort, too, often stands by itself and is not a part of any largely 
planned consecutive course. 

Thus by consideration of other agencies we have found that 
while in many cases the influence of the Christian home and the 
teaching of the church school will give a training in the Bible, in 
many others they fail to do it and it will not be secured at all unless 
through the day school. 

But it is alleged that the Bible, as a religious book, cannot be 
taught to people of different religious beliefs without offense. For 
a discussion of this question, see a symposium in this journal for 
January, 1906. To the writer it seems that the difficulty has 
arisen from a too narrow conception and teaching of the Bible in 
the past. We are plagued by a bad tradition. While the Bible 
is a book of religion it is also an ancient history, an anthology of 
’ choice literature, and an inspiring book of ethics. Whether or not 
it be possible to teach the most essential religious conceptions without 
discussing the points of difference in comparative non-essentials, 
it is at least possible to study Bible history, Bible literature, and 
Bible ethics without offense and in such a way as to make the forma- 
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tion of correct religious conceptions more likely. Surely, too, there 
is a difference between a public school supported by taxation levied 
upon those of all beliefs and of none, and a Christian school founded 
and sustained by those whose lives are guided by the Bible. It 
seems to be incumbent on such a school to teach the Bible and that 
such a teaching of the Word should be in the eyes of many an ad- 
vantage which the Christian school will have over the public 
school. 

We may go further and point out certain special and unique 
qualifications which the secondary school possesses for this work. 
The school has a flexible curriculum—notably so. The larger 
schools have added elective studies with surprising ease and 
rapidity during the last few years. A whole group of sciences 
taught in the laboratory, manual training, physical training, type- 
writing, and, since the acquisition of the Philippines, Spanish, 
have been grafted on the curriculum in rapid succession, not, of 
course, for all pupils, but for such as choose them. Shall there be 
no opportunity to choose Hebrew literature and history, which have 
influenced the world as deeply as any? It cannot be claimed that 
these have been excluded because too ancient, for Greek and Roman 
history and literature have long had place in secondary schools and 
would render the study of aes ancient nation all the more nat- 
ural and easy. 

The curriculum of our preparatory schools is being framed in 
no narrow spirit; it is being wisely shaped to meet the needs both 
of those who are looking far ahead to a life of wide influence as rep- 
resentatives of college culture, and also to meet the needs of all the 
people of every community. It should include a study of the Bible; 
for, on the one hand, no college boy can understand his college 
literature and history without knowing the literature and history 
and ethics of the Bible, which have largely conditioned the move- 
ment of thought the world over; and, on the other hand, every commu- 
nity needs in its Sunday schools and other church agencies for relig- 
ious education, the personal training, the direction, the stimulus that 
would come from seeing the Bible taught by college graduates in a 
scholarly way in its secondary schools. The voluntary, love-con- 
strained teachers in our Sunday schools would be either personally 
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pupils in secondary-school classes or at least accessible to the 
influence of such classes. 

Such is the argument for Bible teaching in preparatory schools. 
It is felt that it will be made clearer by a brief history and statement 
in regard to a representative school which has acted upon the con- 
victions expressed in this paper. Such a school is the Morgan Park 
Academy of the University of Chicago. In this school the needs 
of the students for several years were met so far as possible (1) by 
classes conducted especially for their benefit in connection with the 
Sunday schools of Morgan Park; (2) by classes conducted by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. Of 
these the classes held in connection with the churches were some- 
what more successful in keeping up the attendance, but from both, 
after the first burst of interest, very many fell away. In both cases, 
too, many of those most ignorant of the Bible and most in need of 
its moral stimulus failed to respond at all to the invitation to attend. 

Moved by this comparative failure to bring the advantages of 
Bible study to the school as a whole, with the cordial encouragement 
of President Harper, a scheme of required classes was carefully 
formulated for the year beginning September, 1900. This plan 
was thus presented in the calendar of June 1goo: 

The study will be literary, historical, and ethical, dealing with the great 
essentials of human life, thought, and history, avoiding controverted matters. 
It is felt that no man is educated who is ignorant of a book which has so per- 
meated English literature and influenced history so deeply as the Bible. 

The department of Bible Study is an adjunct of the- department of English 
Literature and the methods employed will be those of that department. Exact 
knowledge will be required and thorough training given in both reading and 
writing. One hour per week will be given to recitation in all the courses 
announced and every pupil will be required to take one course during each year 
of his residence; he will, however, be allowed to select under suitable guidance 
the course he will take. : 

This statement, so far as it goes, correctly describes the spirit 
and method of the work today, except that some of the present 
courses are historical rather than literary, and according to the pre- 
scription of courses by the University it is possible to finish the work 
in three years instead of taking the four or five years of a full school 
course. The hour chosen for the class has been the first on Mon- 
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day morning, on which day the program is somewhat modified to 
adapt it to the needs of Bible work. This arrangement makes it 
possible and natural for the pupil to prepare his Bible-study work 
on Sunday. At least one. hour is required for proper preparation, 
and the recitation is forty-five minutes long. 

There yet remained one difficulty. The work in the Bible was 
not recognized directly by any of the colleges in their admission 
requirements, however valuable it might be indirectly as a training 
in English and history. The average boy does not readily recognize 
these indirect values and so many who were in haste to get into 
college by the shortest route were inclined to neglect their Bible. 
This difficulty the University of Chicago with the warm endorsement 
of President Harper and after the careful consideration of the Bibli- 
cal departments removed in 1903 by giving credit for Bible courses 
as follows: 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

1) The History of the Hebrews from the Establishment of the Kingdom to 
the Return from the Exile —The following texts are recommended as indicating 
the character of the work required: Price, Syllabus of Old Testament History, 
§§ 50-80; Kent, History of Hebrew Poeple, Vol. 1, §§ 73-169; Vol. II, §§ 1-212. 

2) The Life of Jesus —The requirement will be met by the study of Burton 
and Mathews, Constructsve Studies in the Lije of Christ; chaps. 2, 3, 20-27, 
may, if necessary, be passed over lightly or omitted. 

3) Old Testament Literature——Robertson, The Books of the Old Testament, 
will indicate the scope and character of the requirement. 

4) New Testament Literature —-The requiremeni will be met by the study 
of McClymont, The New Testament and its Writers, chaps. 1-18. 

The unit consists of 1), 2), and either 3) or 4), at the option of the student. 
This scheme of study the Academy at once put into effect. 

We have five classes: (1) an elementary class in Old Testa- 
ment history, first year; (2) an elementary class in Old Testament 
history, second year; (3) an advanced class covering Old Testa- 
ment history in one year; (4) a class in the life of Christ; (5) a class 
in New Testament literature. It will be seen further that a pupil 
can take a full course in either three or four years according to his 
stage of advancement and that he receives for this full course one 
unit’s credit. A unit means a study taken at least four times a 
week for one year, and fifteen units secure complete admission to the 
University. The granting of credit by the University of Chicago 
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has made the subject more acceptable. It would be still more so 
if other colleges would do the same, for many of our pupils do not 
go to the University of Chicago and the study is here required of all. 

Studious pains have been taken to make the courses unobjection- 
able to those of all faiths by omitting everything of a sectarian char- 
acter. No specific complaints have ever been made that anything 
taught was narrow and offensive to any religious belief. We are 
disappointed to have to record, however, that requests come from 
Catholics and Jews every year that boys be excused from Bible study 
on the general ground that the teaching is not under Catholic or 
Jewish auspices. In such cases no boy is excused without our 
first writing a strong letter to his home urging that he take the work. 
As an estimate it may be said that about half the Jewish and Catho- 
lic boys take the course and half do not. 

A careful written test given our pupils upon entrance to the 
Academy three years ago is valuable as showing the kind of 
material with which we have to deal. This test was placed before 
those about to enter the most elementary course—that in Old 
Testament History. Pupils were asked, (1) whether they had 
ever attended a Sunday school; (2) whether they had attended 
regularly for the last year, and, (3) five elementary questions upon 
the facts and stories of the Old Testament. It was found, (1) that 
all of the thirty-four who were to begin the Bible course in the school 
claimed that they had at some time or other attended Sunday school; 
(2) that seventeen had attended Sunday school regularly during 
the preceding year and seventeen had not; and (3) that the half who 
had attended Sunday school during the last year reached an average 
of 69 per cent. on the test questions, while the half who had not, 
reached an average of only 42 per cent.—a difference in favor of 
the Sunday school boys of 27 per cent. The facts elicited by this 
test are in accord with a general impression of the facts as gained 
by the last six years’ experience. 

They are not in accord, however, with two oft-repeated assertions 
or, at least, implications. These are, (1) that the average student 
in our colleges (such as those whose ignorance of Bible facts has 
been widely reported) is a Sunday-school scholar in a real sense, 
and (2) that the average Sunday-school scholar gets almost no 
knowledge of the Bible from his study. The difference between 
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the regular Sunday-school scholars and others was, as we have seen, 
27 per cent. as measured in Bible facts and stories; it is doubtless 
more than 50 per cent. as measured in terms of adaptation to Bible 
work and sympathy with it. There can be no understanding of 
our work in the Bible here without the knowledge that about one- 
half of our boys lack even that rudimentary and imperfect acquain- 
tance with the Good Book which the Bible schools of our churches 
are largely supplying. It is this half of our boys which compels us 
to teach the names and order of the books of the Bible, to explain 
the departures from every day speech found in Bible language, and 
to confine our attention to elementary facts. It is this half among 
whom are mostly found those to whom Bible study is distasteful 
and who try to shirk it. 

The study is, however, making itself more respected constantly. 
Pupils who absent themselves unnecessarily from a recitation or 
come without preparation are required to make it up, in a special 
study-period on the following Saturday. Those who fail in Bible, 
though it has but one recitation hour a week, are now thrown out of 
public participation in athletics as much as if it were alloted five 
recitations a week. 

Emphasis has been laid on the strictness of the requirement in 
Bible because in many quarters the study is pursued with less vigor 
and seriousness than others. It was desired to give it here a secure 
and honored place. Let it not be inferred, however, that we have’ 
tried to drive rather than to draw. The teachers best adapted to 
just this work have been placed in charge and they have tried to 
make it attractive. 

Interesting references are given to baths 6 in the library, and the 
first of the year a teacher has been present in the library on Sunday 
afternoons to show the boys how to find and use the references, 
Wall maps and relief maps are used in the class and small relief 
maps are put into the hands of the pupils to be filled in with places 
as narrative advances. Penny pictures are also used in the class- 
room and occasional stereopticon lectures given. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
XXXV. THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT, THE GREATEST SINNERS, 
THE GREATEST GIVER 
MARK 12:28-34, 38-44! 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


The discussion between Jesus and the scribe regarding the most im- 
portant of the commandments is given by both Matthew and Mark, but 
with some variation. Matthew records the incident as one of a series 
of attempts made by Jesus’ enemies to entrap him in some well-laid snare. 

Many interpreters, following Mark’s account, regard the scribe as a 
sincere inquirer, not desiring to entrap Jesus, but, on the contrary, recog- 
nizing his authority as a teacher. On this point a few facts may be noted. 
First, in both accounts the incident takes its place beside sharp encounters 
between Jesus and his opponents, which would suggest that the motive 
prompting this question was the same as that which prompted the others, 
a consideration which finds support in the fact that, at the close of the 
narrative, Mark says: ‘‘No one was daring to question him further,” 
seeming to suggest the evil intent of the questioner. Again there is nothing 


in Mark’s account actually denying the presence of sucha motive. Thirdly, 
the seeming pleasure of the scribe at Jesus’ answer, vs. 28, is no indication 
of his good intention, since it may have been due to the effectual silence 
given the Sadducees. This much is intimated in the Matthew parallel 
22:34. Lastly, it is unlikely that a man of the scribe’s social and ecclesi- 
astical position would publicly recognize Jesus’ authority when the leaders 
in church and state were present and plotting his destruction. 


Il. EXPOSITION 

“Which commandment,” usually interpreted as meaning what kind, 
or sort, of commandment. The rabbis distinguished between “light” and 
“heavy”? commands. Did the scribe mean to ask which command was 
most important in this or in some other group, or class, or did he simply 
ask which command was greatest, regardless of class? The latter alter- 
native seems the more reasonable to us, though many interpreters prefer 
the former. First, the interrogative pronoun, vota, does not uniformly 
designate kind, or quality. See Matt. 21:23 f., 24:42f. Again, the word 
“fall”? shows that the contrast is not between classes, or kinds, of com- 
mands, but between a solitary command and the remaining total, ‘‘ which 
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one out of all,” etc. Lastly, Jesus, in his reply, does not recognize this 
point in the question, but refers to two commands, without noting a differ- 
ence in class. 

Jesus’ answer to the scribe consists of two quotations from the Old 
Testament, Deut. 6:4, 5, and Lev. 19:18. The first part was probably 
the most familiar piece of Scripture to the Jews, being recited each day 
by them in solemn declaration of their monotheistic faith. The second 
part, inculcating neighbor-love, was joined by Jesus to the first. He may 
or may not have been the first thus to co-ordinate these commands. Luke 
10:27-29 suggests that the schoolmen had already done so; though if 
they had, there was still a difference of opinion touching the meaning of 
the word ‘‘neighbor.” ‘This may well have been the case, for the word 
“neighbor,” as used in the passage cited from the Old Testament refers 
to a fellow-Hebrew, and had, therefore, a national or racial, and not an 
individual, meaning. 

“Not far from the kingdom of God,’’ vs. 34, that is, there were no 
serious intellectual difficulties in the way of the scribe’s entering the king- 
dom. This, however, did not constitute him a member of that kingdom. 
One must not only know the truth, but act on it. See Mark 10:17-22; 
Luke 10:28. The kingdom referred to was probably the ethical and spirit- 
ual state of the sons of God, which each entered when he met the condi- 
tions of membership therein, and which terminated in the future blessed- 
ness of the saved. Vss. 38-40 contain a stinging satire on the hypocrisy 
of the scribes, Jesus’ final (see 7: 1-23) polemic against the religious party, 
probably a summary of a lengthy discourse; see Matt. 23:1-39. In vss. 
41-44 we have, according to the synoptists, the last scene in the temple— 
a pleasing contrast this to the other scenes of this busy day, marked, as 
they were, by the malice and bitterness of Jesus’ enemies. 

Jesus probably sat in the court of the women, where were arranged 
rows of trumpet-shaped receptacles for gifts. The principle enunciated 
by him, namely, that an offering to God is measured, not by its amount, 
but by the measure of sacrifice it involves, while commonplace today, 
was probably not generally recognized in his time, for outward display 
figured conspicuously in religious observances, see Mark 6:1-6, 16-18. 
According to Josephus, a law was enacted forbidding excessive giving. 

“Two mites,” vs. 42, in value, about two-fifths of a cent or one-fortieth 
of a day’s wages. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMONS 

Love, the greatest of the commandments. It is the greatest because 
it includes all the rest. But it does more than this. It does away with 
commands as a means for the obtaining of righteousness by substituting 
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for them a psychic force, an emotion, which, while it is enjoined in the 
form of a command, cannot itself be obeyed as such, but, under proper 
conditions, springs spontaneously from the inner man. 

Religion and morals essential to perfect character. Here, as elsewhere 
in the New Testament, religion and morals are joined. Love to God and © 
love to fellow-man are co-ordinated. Genuine religion springs from love, 
and so does correct conduct. One cannot attain righteousness through 
the observance of the precepts, nor can his conduct toward his fellow- 
man conform to the New Testament standard by following these. 


Henry BeacH CARRE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville, Tenn. 


XXXVI. THE TEN VIRGINS 
Matt. 25:1-13? 
I. CRITICAL 
In the chapter preceding, the disciples questioned Jesus concerning the 
time of the destruction of the temple and the signs of his coming (vs. 3). 
If we follow our sources it seems that Jesus in his answer points to the 
“tribulation” at Jerusalem in the near future, and to his coming “‘imme- 
diately” after the tribulation (vss. 29, 30). The postponement of the 
coming beyond the time indicated presents the real critical question of the 
passage to be considered. One is left to one’s individual opinion, in other 
words, as to the correctness of the understanding of the disciples as to 
Jesus’ words on this occasion, and, on the other hand, the real view of Jesus 
as to the time of his coming. Following come several analogies pointing 
to the suddenness of his coming. The parable of the virgins falls into 
the scheme as describing the situation in which men will find themselves 
at that coming. Despite many unwarranted and misleading applications 
of the parable, as, for example, the coming of Christ to his church, the 
whole matter is the necessity to the follower arising out of the unexpected- 
ness of the coming of the Son of man; one must watch and be ready. 


Il, EXPOSITION 
The parable is framed on some variation of the oriental custom of 
the bride being escorted by the bridegroom and a party of her friends to 
the house of the bridegroom, over the threshold of which she was led 
in great joy. In this case they wait long; perhaps the bridegroom comes 
from a distance. The picturesque night procession, with lamps or torches 
borne by ten maidens, probably a conventional number, is the feature 
of the ceremony. Note that all ten carry lamps, and all the lamps are - 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 14, 1906. 
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filled with oil and lighted, for all expect the bridegroom and would have 
no delay nor confusion to make the welcome seem uncordial. But half 
of them forsaw possible delay and carried other oil in special oil vessels. 
Here begins the distinction that is so distressing later. But all alike watch. 
All slumber and sleep (note the graphic portrayal, not ordinary in the 
English, of the gradual overpowering—they doze at first, then give up). 
On the night air comes the welcome, awakening cry: ‘Behold the bride- 
groom! Come ye forth to meet him!” All ten arise quickly and with their 
lamp-needles prick through the wicks that the burned portions may be re- 
moved and the oil be given chance to rise. The oil is nearly gone; the 
lamps flicker. Five turn oil from their vessels into the lamps; the others 
ask for a supply. Five lamps burn up brightly. An illustrated manuscript 
of the sixth century, the Codex Rossanensis, shows the lights of three 
lamps flickering, two gone out. It is a desperate situation. The wise 
cannot afford to divide and run the risk of all the lights going out before 
the end of the procession. They are willing, unselfish, but the others 
have been utterly, irreparably foolish. They must go, in the darkness, 
at midnight and seek oil. They procure it, but the procession has gone 
on, has entered the house and the gates are closed. Their cries from 
without are not recognized and they are turned away in disappointment 
and bitterness. 

The wicked servant of the preceding chapter had said: ‘‘My Lord 
tarrieth; I have plenty of time.” These thought: “‘He comes at once; 
there is no need of further preparation.” In the parable of the soils, the 
seed presumably was all good, the difference being in the preparation or 
lack of it in the soils. Here the blame is on the foolish and improvident. 
The wise cannot atone for them if they would. The proposition is: 
“Watch.” The corollary is: “It may be too late.” ; 

Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON; WATCHFULNESS. 

1. The watchfulness of preparation. Watchfulness does not lie in 
knowing when crises will arrive, but in being prepared for them. The 
critical moments in any enterprise or life are met triumphantly only because 
one has moved more or less habitually and perhaps consciously toward 
them. All successes have a pedigree in the gradual accumulation of equip- 
ment. Like the virgins, in general we start with a fairly common equip- 
ment, and the outcome to each depends upon the use made of it. 

2. The results of carelessness or slumber. Sometimes we find that it 
is too late. To be sure, the wise might have given oil to the foolish, but 
the procession would have probably been left in darkness later. More- 


* over, the wise could in no way atone for the carelessness of the foolish. 


The matter looked back into an exercise of character on one hand and 
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the lack of it on the other. The wise could not transfer character, and 
if they might the lives of the foolish were no receptacle for it. For example, 
we donate provisions or money to the criminal and his family; the crime 
is not thereby atoned for. We must watch the child who may become 
or is already delinquent. If we are not too late we can train his character 
so that he will not become criminal. Or we may bolster up a building 
that shows signs of falling, but we cannot thereby replace the weakness 
of character of the one who built the dishonest foundation. We must, in 
business, in education, in all things, watch, prevent, encourage, strengthen. 
A wrong once done reaps inevitably its due result. We may live and 
grow, but the price we pay is eternal vigilance. 
RICHARD Roy PERKINS 
RocKForRD, ILL. 
XXXVII. PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 
25:14-303 

The days of Christ on earth are numbered. He sees the enmity of the 
Jews ripening to catastrophe. So they had treated prophets all through 
the past. He must take his place in the line of faithful teachers. 

EXPOSITION 

The parable we are to consider is found in the midst of final messages. 
Jesus’ expected departure gives tone and color to all he has to say. He 
naturally thinks of the end of work, the final issue of things, the judgment 
sure to come. He is certain of it with regard to the city of Jerusalem. 
He sees the cup of calamity filling to the brim, and very soon the nation 
will be compelled to drink it to the dregs. There is a vivid picturing of 
this national disaster. This he dwells upon at the first, and then, through 
the imagery of that judgment, he looks clear on to the end of the world. 

The particular thought emphasized in this parable is fidelity in active 
service. Christ thinks of his prolonged absence. The work of the king- 
dom which has been under his. direct supervision must soon be committed 
to his disciples’ hands. He wishes his followers to remember afterward 
their responsibility. So he pictures an employer who, just before he 
travels into a far country, delivers unto his servants his property to be 
cared for. The three servants, therefore, represent the Christian dis- 
ciples; the goods delivered represent the tasks, the advantages, the op- 
portunities of the kingdom. The distribution of values and positions is 
according to native capacity. Fifteen thousand dollars is intrusted to 
one, $6,000 to another, and $3,000 to the third. These personal differ- 
ences are real. Some are built to manage large affairs. Others get be- 
wildered unless the problem is smaller. The question may be asked, 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 21, 1906. ; 
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- “Who. maketh thee to differ?” Christ enters into no explanation but 
recognizes the fact and insists upon what seems an unequal distribution. 

The first two servants put their funds into market activity and doubled 
their values. This common fidelity in active service is the thing specially 
commended. The same words are used in the two cases, that of the 
$15,000 man and the $6,000 man. Both are called ‘‘good and faithful’’ 
their work is ‘‘well done.” Each of them is made “‘ruler over many things”’ 
and they are permitted to share the joy of their lord. The two men 
are brought in with their varying amounts to make it clear that fidelity 
is the one desirable feature. Commendation, promotion, joy do not de- 
pend on bulks, unequal amounts, native ability, but upon wisely using 
what is entrusted with a keen sense of moral accountability. 

The third servant is pictured as digging in the earth and hiding the 
money put in his care. It is easy to imagine all sorts of reasons why 
Christ makes the man of least ability turn out to be ‘‘wicked and sloth- 
ful,” “‘a lazy good-for-nothing.” Most of the reasons are very fanciful, 
none of them certain. It may be said, indeed, that men of small ability 
are timid, shrinking, apt to underestimate the worth they have; but the 
picture here is of a man who fails to use his gift because he has a false con- 
ception of the employer: ‘‘I knew thee, that thou art a hard man reaping 
where thou hast not sown.” His slothfulness grounded itself in his 
wickedness. He attributed hardness to the heart of his master when it was 
his own heart that was hard. It is the inactivity of faithlessness. There 
are men who charge God with irrational partiality and think of him as 
harsh and cruel in his distributions of providence. ‘‘Things happen as 
they will; there is no use to try.” Christ pictures the master handling 
that servant with most rigorous logic simply to show the utter groundless- 
ness of his excuse. Every gift is for use; every opportunity a gateway. 
Growth, advance; that is the law of healthy, obedient, faithful life. 
Fault-finding, inactivity, sluggish negligence result in shriveling loss, 
atrophy. The work left over by the negligent has to be taken up by the 
‘very busy man’ and the success he makes in it seems to be a bonus 
thrown in in addition to his own prosperous increase. Such a condition 
of things always creates an “‘outer darkness’ where lament grinds its teeth. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE USES OF GIFTS 


We are in the kingdom to carry on its work. Absence of the Master 
makes it imperative. 

1. Original gifts are diversified, bedded in mystery. There are 
$15,000 men and $3,000 men. God knows it and marks out the task. 

2. Gifts and privileges are for use. Intelligent life means utilization 
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of resources. God put the impulse in man. Only perverseness and lazy | 
slackness interfere. q 

3. Use brings increase; makes the user a contributor, a participant in 
the world’s activities. He not only multiplies values; he multiplies him- 
self, his own self-respect, his ability to do larger things. He who receives 
and does not use is of no use to himself or others. To hoard money makes 
man amiser. ‘To fail to thrust out into living activities gifts of grace and 
privilege makes any man miserable. Opportunities are taken away from 
him and bestowed upon the man already abounding in prosperous service. 

4. Every man is responsible, irrespective of degrees of native ability, 
gifts of grace and of Providence. It is fidelity which secures the ‘well 


done,” the promotion, and a share in the joy of the Lord. 
B. A. GREENE 


Evanston, ILL. BP 
XXXVIII. THE ANOINTING AND THE BETRAYAL 
MATTHEW 26:6-164 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
The more important MSS. omit 1rd pvpov=ointment, in vs. 9. In 
many respects the anointing reported by Matthew, Mark, and John is 
similar to that recorded by Luke in the seventh chapter of his gospel. 
Are they reports of the same incident? Great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed as to this, but it is now generally held that they are accounts of 
two distinct occurrences. While there are minor variations in the accounts 
given by Matthew, Mark, and John, they are of no such character as those 
which differentiate these reports from that found in Luke. The fact that 
a Simon appears as host in both cases has little significance, owing to the 
frequency with which this name was used. The fact that Luke lays the 
scene of the anointing reported by him in Galilee, and makes the woman 
a ‘‘sinner,” while the other writers place the scene in Bethany and identify 
the woman with the beloved Mary, sister of Lazarus and Martha, makes 
it altogether improbable that they are all reporting the same incident. 
II. EXPOSITION 
Verse 6. ‘Simon, the leper.’”” He had been a leper, but was now 
restored to health. Christian conjecture has assumed that he was one 
of the many whom Jesus had made whole. Nothing is said of the name 
of the host in John’s narrative. The traditions that make him the brother 
of Lazarus or the husband of Mary are without value. Vs. 7. ‘‘An ala- 
baster cruse of exceeding precious ointment.” The alabastron or cruse 
was made with a long, slender neck, which allowed the oil to escape only 
drop by drop. The oil was made from an extract of the Indian or Ara- 
4 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 28. 1906. 
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bian nard-grass. In her eagerness to complete the offering of love the 
woman can not wait for the slow escape of the ointment, and so breaks 
the fragile cruse in her hands (Mark 14:3). ‘Poured it on his head.” 
Mark says on his feet. It is not unreasonable to assume that she anointed 
both his head and his feet. Vs. 8. ‘‘When the disciples saw it, they had 
indignation.”” Mark says: ‘‘some of his disciples,’ while John tells us, 
that it was Judas who murmured. De Wette renders it: ‘‘they scolded 
him;” but the meaning seems to be that of “‘passionate feeling which we 
strive to keep back in the utterance.” ‘‘To what purpose is this waste ? 
For this might have been sold for much and given to the poor.” These 
men were from the humbler walks of life. The offering was great in 
money value, and seemed to them to be useless. The 300 pence at which 
it was valued, represented the earnings of a Jewish laborer for an entire 
year. Herodotus tells us that an alabastron of nard was among the five 
costly gifts sent by Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia (Herod., iii, 20). 
Vs. 10. ‘She hath wrought a good work upon me.” This is explained 
in vs. 12, where Jesus asserts that the woman has anointed him for his 
burial. Did she see more clearly than the disciples the impending 
tragedy, or, does Jesus mean that she has unconsciously performed this 
preparatory service? Vs.13. ‘‘Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial for her.” It is significant that out of the multitude of 
services performed during the earthly life of Jesus by those who loved 
him, this which accomplishes no utilitarian end should be made immortal. 
It is the crowning of Christian sentiment. Vs. 15. ‘‘And they weighed 
unto him thirty pieces of silver.” The revised version gives the literal 
rendering of the Greek word which the King James translators rendered: 
*‘Covenanted with him.” It is not necessary, however, to suppose that 
the money was actually paid at this time. 
III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

Theme: The ministry of love. 

1. Love must express itself. If we are conscious of no desire to mani- 
fest our love, we may well doubt its existence. 

2. The natural expression of love is through ministry. Love’s con- 
stant impulse is to impart. A great love never counts the cost. Ministry 
is as inseparable from love as warmth is from fire. 

3. No ministry of love to Jesus Christ is waste. If it accomplishes 
nothing more, it increases love; for love grows by giving. In view of this 
incident the utilitarian may well hesitate before seeking to exclude the 
expressions of Christian sentiment from architecture or worship. 


LatHan A, CRANDALL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Religious Govucation Association 


The life of an infant attracts more or less attention; during the years 
of development, agitation, unrest and uncertainty succeed; then quietly, 
often unconsciously, comes the beginning of life’s real business. The fact 
that the history of the Religious Education Association has followed these 
lines indicates to many that it is an organism as well as an organization. 
Born at a convention called to consider the improvement of religious 
education, held in Chicago, February 10-12, 1903, the movement attracted 
at first widespread attention; it received immediate general public endorse- 
ment and, in a short time, gained over 1,000 members. 

At the end of the first year there was held in Philadelphia a conven- 
tion lasting three days, at which over one hundred addresses were made 
by men of national reputation, on the general theme, ‘‘ The Bible in Prac- 
tical Life.”’ At this convention the organization began to correlate its 
activities; seventeen specific departments were equipped with officers 
and launched on missions of investigation and experiment in their special 
problems and activities. In February, 1905, a great inspirational conven- 
tion was held in Boston; 130 eminent thinkers and leaders presented pa- 
pers on ‘“‘The Aims of Religious Education.” One of the important 
accomplishments of this convention was also the formulation of a careful 
statement of the purpose of the organization. The opening paragraph of 
this statement reads as follows: ‘‘The threefold purpose of the Religious 
Education Association is: to inspire the educational forces of our country 
with the religious ideal; to inspire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal; and to keep before the public mind the ideal of relig- 
ious education, and the sense of its need and value.” One year later a con- 
ference of officers and workers was held at Cleveland. All the lines of 
work were carefully considered and a definite business and promotional 
policy adopted. 

The three great conventions have been outstanding features of the 
Association’s work, but at the same time many other things, perhaps of 
even larger value, have been accomplished. The question is not infre- 
quently heard, ‘‘What definite things is the Religious Education Associa- 
tion doing?” In answering this, we have to remember that definite and 
concrete results may be of least value. The purpose is not so much to 
do things, as to cause things to be done. This is an organization for pro- 
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motion, education, and inspiration. Its work must be measured not by 
what it does as an organization, but by the new and larger and better 
things that are being everywhere done because there is such an organiza- 
tion. The most valuable results are probably the indirect ones, such, for 
example, as the phenomenal extension of teacher-training classes; the de- 
velopment of the religious educational work of Christian associations, both 
in their own institutions and in colleges and universities; the larger educa- 
tional work undertaken by young people’s societies; the increase in num- 
ber and improvement in quality of courses of study offered for the Sun- 
day schools; the widespread and growing public interest and appreciation 
of the importance of religious education as seen in pulpit and platform 
utterances, in the daily newspapers, in religious and secular journals. 
Not the least valuable of the results is to be found in the many books on 
the different phases of religious education, books bearing such names as 
Harper, Coe, Hall, King, Pease, Haslitt, and many others, all members 
of the Religious Education Association. 

It still remains to mention certain definite things that the Association 
has accomplished: First. The publication of three great volumes, which, 
by reason of their character and the authority of their contributors, have 
been almost universally recognized as the most important contributions 
to the literature of the subject. About 8,000 copies of these volumes have 
been put into circulation. : 

Second. Three issues of the new bimonthly journal, Religious Educa- 
tion, have been published. This has already become a valuable vehicle for 
‘the publication of the best that is being thought and done today in the 
many departments of religious education and for keeping the member- 
ship in touch with the Association’s work. 

Third. All of the seventeen departments into which the work of the 
Association is divided are officered and equipped for definite work; many 
of them have made important contributions through investigation and 
otherwise. They have held meetings, prepared bibliographies, suggested 
curricula, conducted special studies, and issued departmental literature. 
It would take too long to tell in detail of the separate activities of these de- 
partments, although it may be but just to say that the following depart- 
ments have been able to accomplish most: Religious Art and Music; 
Teacher-training; Home; Christian Associations; Young People’s Socie- 
ties; and Sunday Schools. . 

Fourth. Local Guilds have been organized in many important centers; 
these guilds, applying the principles of the organization to the smaller 
community, have conducted conferences, maintained classes in biblical 
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study and in teacher-training, held courses of lectures, and pursued de- 
partmental investigations. 

Fifth. Conferences with pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and educa- 
tors have been held at a number of points. 

Sixth. The great multitudes attending summer assemblies, denomi- 
national and similar conventions, have been reached and aroused to the 
consideration of the importance of religious education by means of special 
addresses given by leading thinkers and workers and by the distribution 
of the literature of the Association. Nearly one hundred summer assem- 
blies were covered in this manner during the summer of 1906. 

Seventh. State organizations are in process of formation for the 
promotion of religious education through conventions, conferences, etc. 

Eighth. A permanent exhibit of literature, materials, and methods 
used in religious education has been installed at the executive office, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago, and is found to be of large value to all persons 
interested in the importance of religious education. The office is constantly 
used as a bureau of information on methods and principles of work. 

_ Ninth. The program is in process of preparation, and general ar- 
rangements are being made, for the next great convention to be held in 
Rochester during the first week of February, 1907, probably from the 
fourth to the sixth. Each of the preceding conventions has witnessed 
a cumulative movement in interest and influence, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt but that the next one, being held in this accessible and im- 
portant city, will be of even larger value than those that have preceded it. 

Tenth. There has been a steady increase in usefulness, in influence, 
- and in the promotion of the principles for which the Association was 
organized, by means of securing-new members and building up a constit- 
uency. 

The friends of the organization will, without doubt, be also interested 
to know the present condition of the Association’s affairs. The indebted- 
ness, which has embarrassed its activities for so long, has been reduced 
about one-half during the last six months. The payment of all pledges 
and the financial co-operation of those who are interested in the move- 
ment, will make it possible to cancel the other half within the next six 
months. Current expenses are all being paid; the membership is being 
maintained; a sustaining membership; consisting of those who pay $10.00 
per annum, is being built up. The definite activities of the Association 
mentioned above are being maintained and extended. The new office 
is properly equipped and the members are especially invited to make use 
of its facilities. 
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The present greatest need is that of continued enlarged and increased 
moral and financial support to enable the Association to continue its work 
of agitation, education, and promotion, through conferences and litera- 
ture especially; to publish the valuable results of the careful investigations 
being made by the different departments, and to undertake many kinds 
of service greatly needed. There is a steady call on the executive office for 
advice and assistance by those who are meeting the many problems of 
religious education in their Sunday schools, colleges, universities, homes, 
etc. There are constantly opening opportunities of usefulness, of arous- 
ing and influencing public opinion, which it is impossible to enter on 
account of lack of funds. 

It is, however, the judgment of those who know the movement best, 
that it has come to the period of its real usefulness; that, to a large degree, 
the uncertainties and experiments, inseparable from the organization of 
such a movement, are in the past, and its large field of definite and ever- 
widening service has been entered and is being occupied and cultivated. 


THE BOY JOHN 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


In the Biblical World for August attention was called to the new course 
of reading for ministers. It will be remembered that this course was 
carried out by a group of ministers meeting once a week through three 
months in the city of Chicago, under a personal instructor. The Inst1- 
TUTE is especially fortunate in being able to secure the material of this 
course for the benefit of its members. 

The course aims to cover some of the important tendencies in the 
religious thought of today. Each type of thought is illustrated by a char- 
acteristic book. The purpose of the reading will be, first to gain familiar- 
ity with the ideas of each author, his point of view and purpose; second, 
to criticise the book so as to show its positive and negative qualities 
from the standpoint of constructive theology; and, third, to gain a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its permanent contribution, however small. 

The particular books to be read are as follows: 

As representing what may be termed ‘modified orthodoxy,” Clarke, 
The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. Dr. Clarke is a theologian whose 
growth out of the traditional method in theology has been compelled by 
modern biblical criticism. He strives to show how the Bible may be used 
in formulating theology, by one who accepts the results of such criticism. 

The use of the historical method in theology is presented through 
Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testament. Professor Mathews 
shows how the rigid use of the historical method can be employed to dis- 
criminate between the permanent elements of Christianity in the New 
Testament, and the temporary forms of expression in which the Chris- 
tian belief was formulated. 

The third topic, ‘“Ritschlianism,” is reviewed through Herrmann, 
Faith and Morals; or, Communion with God. Herrmann is the most 
consistent living exponent of that epoch-making type of theology con- 
structed by Ritschl. He attempts to establish a theology on an objective 
authoritative basis, which at the same time leaves a man absolutely free 
to follow his own convictions in the fundamentals of his belief. 

The next theme, “‘ Theology Based on Spiritual Symbolism,” is studied 
through Sabatier, Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. The author 
shows first that religion is a necessary experience of man, and that this 
experience demands the formulation of certain convictions. The realities 
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with which theology deals cannot be accurately described, but can be 
suggested to the human spirit by appropriate symbols. 

Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, is chosen to represent theology 
in terms of evolutionary science. Dr. Abbott, frankly accepting the 
modern doctrine of evolution, attempts to show how the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity may be effectively set forth in terms of evolu- 
tionary science. 

Christian Hegelianism receives attention through John Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity. Dr. Caird attempts on the basis of Hegelian 
philosophy to show that the fundamental doctrines of Christian thinking 
are in complete accord with a rational view of the universe. 

A group of religious movements, of which Christian Science is the 
most conspicuous example, is reviewed through Dresser, Health and the 
Inner Lije. Each type is traced to its historical origin, and classified in 
relation to other types. The volume furnishes an admirable means of 
understanding this exceedingly vital phase of modern religious life. 

The last theme to be considered is ‘‘Theology Based upon Modern 
Psychology.” The book chosen is Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual 
World. Professor Jones attempts to do in the realm of psychology what 
Henry Drummond did so effectively in the realm of biology a few years 
ago. He shows that the psychological needs of men furnish a rational 
basis for religious belief. 

The discussions of these books will be furnished to all members of 
the Professional Reading Guild (membership fee, $1 a year) or to groups 
of ministers represented by a member of the Guild. A subscription to the 
Biblical World (new or renewal) sent through the office of the Inst1TUTE 
will entitle to membership in the Guild without extra fee. The mem- 
bership fee is an annual one, but the course may be continued indefinitely. 
Books may also be ordered through the InstrrTuTE, and a limited number 
will be loaned upon payment of postage both ways, and a deposit of the 
price of the book, go per cent. of which will be refunded upon its return. 

Groups of ministers in small cities or towns, who are deprived of the 
benefits of lecture courses, and are remote from the centers of thought, 
can find great stimulus and pleasant companionship in the discussion of 
these books in weekly meetings. The usefulness of the course to the 
isolated pastor will not be disputed. It has already been successfully 
carried on in a large city. 


The readers of the Biblical World who have churches under their 
charge will not forget that Bible Study Sunday occurs in September (9 
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or 16), and each will add a voice that day to the thousands who will set 
forth the power and potency of a systematic study of the Bible in building 
up the Christian character, and enlivening the Christian fervor of the 
church as a whole. 

The InstrruTE has provided, without charge, for all ministers regis- 
tering at its headquarters their intention to observe the day, a series of 
pamphlets upon Bible study, a list of the latest and best books and articles 
about the Bible, and a suggested form of service. 

In order that the pastor may lose no time in utilizing the results of the 
address in any given church, the INsTITUTE has prepared the following 
pledge of personal Bible study: 

Are you studying the Bible? Have you fallen into the way of thinking 
that Bible study is for childhood and youth, and are you in consequence losing 
the stimulus that comes to the Christian life from systematic study of the Bible ? 

The church is responsible for the continuous religious education of each and 
all of its members. Bible study is an important element in religious education, 
especially in view of modern scholarship and investigation. Will you during the 
coming year undertake a simple but systematic course of Bible study, to be pre- 
scribed by the pastor? If so, sign your name below. 

Any number of copies of this pledge, desired for distribution on Bible 
Study Sunday, will be furnished free of charge, upon application to the 
office of the INstITUTE. 


A new edition of the OUTLINE Stupy CouRSE UPON THE LIFE OF THE 
CurisT is just issued. This edition contains, in addition to the material 
of the former editions, an excellent map, and a dictionary of terms. 

The courses to receive special emphasis in the outline series this year 

are the “Life of the Christ” and the ‘“‘Foreshadowings of the Christ.” 
_ The course just mentioned has a peculiar interest at this time, as one 
of those personally prepared by President Harper, and one of the first and 
most successful attempts to demonstrate the possibility of putting into the 
simplest and most interesting form the modern historical method of Old 
Testament study. 

The emphasis upon these two courses does not preclude the use of 
any of the other outline courses, of which there are four. 

Those who are contemplating the organization of clubs should com- 
municate at once with the InstrTuTE office, and secure material through 
which to create an interest in church or community, as well as suggestions 
for organizing the results of that interest. 
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Book Reviews 


God’s Image in Man and Its Defacement in the Light of Modern 
Ideals. By James. Orr. Lrndon: Hodder and Stoughton; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. xv+325. $1.75. 

This volume contains the ‘‘Stone Lectures’’ delivered by Professor Orr 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1903, with copious 
foot-notes and additional notes at the end of the book. The aim of the 
lecturer is to defend what he regards as the Christian view of the world 
against modern evolutionism. The Christian view is to him that which 
is embodied in the general Calvinistic doctrinal system, which, again, is 
unhesitatingly identified with the biblical. By “biblical” is apparently 
meant, that which is expressed in any part of the Bible, and accordingly 
in harmony with every other part. This “biblical view” of the universe 
is regarded as essential to that ‘Gospel system” of truth expressed in 
the doctrines of the incarnation, the atonement, regeneration, resurrection, 
and immortal life. These maintain their ground only when it is granted 
that man was “directly”? created by God and did not rise gradually out of 
lower orders of existence by inherent potentialities; that man at the outset 
possessed God-like moral purity; that this purity was lost by wilful viola- 
tion of statutory divine law on the part of the first man; that the conse- 
quent moral impurity was propagated by physical generation through the 
entire race, infants included; and that physical death is a consequence. 

Professor Orr does not reject evolution entirely, but that form of, it 
which is known as Darwinism. He says: ‘No religious interest, I may 
take it for granted, is imperilled by a theory of evolution viewed simply 
as a method of creation, provided certain conditions are fulfilled and cer- 
tain limits observed.” The limitations imposed are substantially, first, 
that man did not arise gradually out of the lower orders of life; second, 
that the history of man is not that of a gradual rise out of childlike inno- 
cence or a non-moral condition with only moral potertialities into a life 
of high moral actuality. In fact a careful reading of the lectures will 
show that Orr himself is deeply influenced by that time-spirit in which 
the conception of evolution is so powerfully at work. 

His arguments against Darwinism may be fairly embraced under three 
heads, the scientific contention, the theological contention, and the moral 
contention. In the first of these he presents the contradictions among 
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scientists, quotes scientific testimony of the highest standing to show that 
the immense period of time required by the Darwinian hypothesis for the 
origin of man by insensible gradations is not allowed by geology and 
palaontology, and that the most ancient human skulls indicate the posses- 
sion of mental faculties equal to our own. The “missing links” are not 
found nor likely to be found. There are immense strides or “jumps” in 
the stages of animate existence, inexplicable except on the ground that 
some power not inherent in nature and, like that manifested in miracles, 
struck out by direct creative acts these new forms of life. 

This brings us to the theological argument, which is not merely that 
the explanation of the phenomena of the universe is not to be found in 
the universe itself, but rather in an intelligence working toward an end, 
This would be the view most in accord with thoroughgoing evolutionism. 
The author argues from the point of view, not of the end, but of the begin- 
ning of things. Man cannot be “accounted for by unaided evolution,” 
or ‘unaided natural selection;’’ ‘the direct act of God” is necessary to 
explain the facts. In such an act nature is not said to be ignored, but 
the supernatural comes in at certain points to “aid” the natural. God 
is the supernatural factor without which the new forms could not be 
accounted for. 

I should like to say at this point that I do not see what satisfaction the 
Christian thinker can find in these ‘“‘jumps”’ in the rise of natural organisms. 
If such breaks in the continuity of series make room for God as an aid in 
the explanation of nature, it can be so only in case God be excluded from 
the continuous series. If God be the theological equivalent of the acci- 
dental or the extraordinary in science, then we are led to conceive the 
orderly progress of things as independent of God, and with the growing 
discovery of the subjection of things to natural law the sphere of the divine 
will become more and more limited and its reality continually endangered. 
But, indeed, the lack of orderly and fixed connection of events is as much 
out of accord with Christian theism as it is with evolutionism. The dual- 
ism which, unfortunately, runs all through Orr’s book is at the root of 
most of the difficulty which theology finds in modern science. But may 
not absolute confidence, on the one hand, in the scientific idea of the unity 
of nature and the perfect causal coherency of its phenomena and, on the 
other hand, absolute devotion to the religious ideal (God) which is the 
final explanation of nature, coexist in the same human mind ? 

The moral argument is twofold: first, the bringing of man into exist- 
ence in a low moral or non-moral state is out of keeping with the Gospel 
teaching of the Fatherhood of God; second, the evolutionist theory of 
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sin is offensive to our moral conscience because it regards man as morally 
immature, rather than as morally wrong. But Professor Orr must acknowl- 
edge that the same difficulty meets every theory which attempts to account 
for the presence of sin in a world ruled by a good God, and particularly 
the Calvinistic theory of ‘‘ divine decrees.” 

There are a good many instances of a confused or ambiguous use of 
terms and of inconsequential reasoning in the book. One or two instances 
are given herewith. Referring (p. 198) to the divine pronunciation of the 
creation, when completed in man, as “‘very good,” the author argues: 
‘But if man was made good, and now is evil, the inference is irresistible 
that he has become so by voluntary departure from rectitude.” The first 
use of the term “‘good”’ is in a non-moral sense, else we should have to 
attribute moral qualities of God-like nature to all the animals in the crea- 
tion and all the material bodies (see first chapter of Genesis); while the 

_ second use of the word “‘good,” as contrasted with (moral) evil, is equiva- 
lent to moral rectitude or purity. And as to the inference mentioned, its 
irresistibility is not evident. The natural inference would rather be that 
for such a being as Professor Orr describes a voluntary transgression 
would be impossible. 

Again, in Lecture V, after describing original sin in the darkest colers, 
and, in this connection, treating highly rhetorical language of Scripture 
as descriptive of literal fact, the author admits that ‘“‘man retains many: 
traces of the divine image . . . . in traits of character pleasing and praise- 
worthy in themselves.” Man is “capable of exhibiting many virtues” 
and has “‘still in his heart an inextinguishable longing after God” (p. 245). 
Is all this “evil”? and not “good” ? 

There can be no question of Professor Orr’s deep religious interest, 
his courage, his marvelous grasp of the material of present-day learning, 
and his perception of the seriousness of the questions now pressing for 
solution; but I do not think that the work under review can give much 
help to a man who is seized of the significance of the great intellectual and 
religious movements of the present and feels a sympathetic interest in them. 


GEORGE Cross 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 


Toronto, Canada 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


ARTICLES 
Léur,Max. “Sozialismus und Indi- 
vidualismus im Alten Testament: 

Ein Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen 

Religionsgeschichte.”- [Beihefte zur 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 

Wissenschaft, x.] Giessen: Tépel- 

mann, 1906. Pp. 36. M. 0.80. 

A study of the relations of individualism and 
solidarity in the development of the religion of 
the Hebrews. This is an enumeration and 
exegesis of practically all the passages of Scrip- 
ture concerned, and as such is an interesting com- 
panion study to that by J. M. P. Smith in the 
American Journal of Theology: for April, 1906, 
upon the same subject, in which attention is given 
rather to the underlying pre-suppositions and 
the causes contributory to the growth of indi- 
Price, Ira M. “Some Phases of the 

Ethical Character of the Old Testa- 

ment and the Ethics of Ancient Orien- 


tal Peoples.” Baptist Review and 

Expositor, July, 1906, pp. 368-82. 

A general survey of some aspects of the devel- 
opment of ethical ideals among the Hebrews, as 
compared with the ethical standards of other 
Semites. 


WestPHAL, Dr. “Aaron und die Aar- 
oniden.” Zeitschrift fir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XXVI, 
no. 2, pp. 201-30. 

An investigation of the biblical narratives con- 
cerning Aaron and his descendants which seeks 
to determine the exact status of Aaron according 
to the earliest sources. 

ZILLESSEN, ALFRED.- “Tritojesaja und 
Deuterojesaja: Eine literarkritische 
Untersuchung zu Jes. 56-66.” Ibid., 
pp. 231-76. 

An examination of Duhm’s hypothesis that 
Isa., chaps. 56-66, is not from the author of chaps. 
40-55. Zillessen holds to the unity of chaps. 
40-66. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

HottzMann, O. Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte. Zweite, vollstindig neu 
bearbeitete, Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1906. Pp. 431. M. 8. 

This thorough and excellent history of New 
Testament Times by Professor Oskar Holtz- 
mann, of the University of Giessen, first appeared 
in the year 1895, in the ‘‘Grundriss der theolog- 
ischen Wissenschaften’’ series, being a volume 
of 260 pages. This new edition, after ten years, 
contains nearly twice as much material, and is 
really a new, masterly work by one of the fore- 
most New Testament scholars. 

Kartan, J. Jesus und Paulus: Eine 
freundschaftliche Streitschrift gegen 
die religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher 
von Bousset und Wrede. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1906. Pp. 78. M. 0.80. 


ARTICLES 
Btccr, A. Ueber das Messiasgeheim- 
nis. Zeitschrift fir neutest tlichen 
Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1906, pp. 97- 
III. 


Brickner, M. Zum Thema Jesus und 
Paulus. IJbid., pp. 112-19. 

Scuott, E. Die Aussendungsrede, 
Matt. 10., Mk. 6, Lk. 9, 10. Ibid. 
Pp. 140-50. 

BrocxinctTon, A. A. Miracles as Signs. 
Expository Times, August, 1906, pp. 
493-905- 

Farmer, J. H. The Main Purpose of 
the Apocalypse. Baptist Review and 
Expositor, July, 1906, pp. 339-48. 
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The New Testament in Coptic. 
Church Quarterly Review, July, 1906, 
Pp. 292-322. 

FarRBAIRN, A. M. The Making of Paul 
the Apostle. Homiletic Review, July, 
1906, pp. 17-22. 

HortzmMann, H. Wellhausen’s Einlei- 
tung in die synoptischen Evangelien 
und die “moderne Theologie.” Pro- 
testantische Monatshejte, Heft 6, 1906, 
Pp. 209-22. 
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Kinc, Epwarp G. The Sabbath in the 
Light of the Higher Criticism. Ex- 
pository Times, July, 1906, pp. 438-43. 

KNEUCKER, J. J. Der dlteste bekannte 
Text unserer vier Evangelien: Nach 
den neuesten Forschungen seit Auf- 
findung der altsyrischen Evangelien- 
iibersetzung. Protestantische Mo- 
natshejte, Hefte 5 u. 6, 1906, pp. 182- 
94, 222-50. 

RIETSCHEL, Ernst. Das Verbot des 
Eides in der Bergpredigt. Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 
3, 1906, pp. 393-418. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


Temets, L. Jesus und Paulus. II. 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 7, 
1906, pp. 485-516. 

BOOKS 


‘BREASTED, J. H. Ancient Records of 
Egypt: “Historical Documents from 
the Earliest Times to the Persian Con- 
quest.” Collected, edited, and trans- 
lated with Commentary. Vol. IV: 
The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasties. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. XXVIII+ 
520. $3. 

This volume, with the index volume to be pub- 
lished in October, completes the corpus of the 
Breasted has provided. No student of ancient 
history can be satisfied without access to this 
important work. 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart. Bible 
Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer. 
A Record of Excavation and Discov- 
ery in Palestine. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1906. Pp. 232. $1.25. 

HINNEBERG, Paut. Die Kultur der 

Gegenwart, ihre Entwicklung und 

ihre Ziele. Teil I, Abteilung IV: 

Die christliche Religion, mit Ein- 

schluss der israelitisch-jiidischen Re- 


ligion. Von JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, 

A. A. HarNack, al. 

1. Halfte: Geschichte der christlichen 

Religion. Berlin und Leipzig: Teub- 

ner, 1906. Pp. 458. M. 11. 

The first part of a gigantic work proposing to 
treat the whole range of modern civilization. 
The contributors are among the leading scholars 
of the day. 


HANAUER, J. E. Recent Discoveries 
in Jerusalem. Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1906, 
pp. 225-31. 


Waker, Dawson. The Gift of Tongues, 
and Other Essays. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. 248. 
$1.75 net. 

There are four essays in this volume, the first 
maintaining that the glossolalia of the Day of 
Pentecost involved the speaking of foreign lan- 
guages; the second, on the “Legal Terminology in 
the Epistle to the Galatians,” criticizing the views 
of Ramsay and Halmel concerning the “will” 
in Gal. 3:15, but dealing inadequately with the 
view that the dca@jxn was a ‘‘covenant;” the 
third discussing Paul’s visits to Jerusalem; the 
fourth arguing for an early date of Luke and Acts. 
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